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‘© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
fiud confidence to truth.”—Dr. Jounson, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


LiTekaRy FRAGMENTS. try whose er st ag me ee = 
: : ; counts are generally to be admitte 
Hints, relating a. Araend, as authentic.” Even in the latter 


BYR. JOHNSON observes, that case, it has not been unusual, when . 
*€ Dr. Leland begins his history the subject is an Irish ‘historian, to 
of Ireland too late. The ages which Joad him with the opprobrium of fals- 
deserve an exact inquiry, are those hood and fable, by flatly denying the 
times, for such times there were, existence of any such records ! Preju- 
when Ireland was thé school of the dice is the parent of unaccountable 
west, the quiet habitation of sanctity perversion. The authenticity of the 
and learning.” The pride of ancestry early periods of the Irish annais has 
has been charged upon the people of been not only doubted, but ridiculed 
Ireland with peculiar acrimony ; and by the very same writers and persons, 
such violence can only be accounted -who acknowledge, for matters of fact, 
for on one principle: The accusers all that is said by Homer and others, 
are more excited by a feeling of envy of Priam, Achilles, and the rest of the 
than a love for truth ; almost all other -heroes of the Trojan field. Why is 
nations, those of Greece and Italy this excess of belief torbe awarded in 
for instance, have been tolerated in favour of one people, and be denied 
the vanity they have shewn in boast- to another? It cannot be.from any 
ing an origin of extraordinary great- indisputable historical data. The com- 
ness, Indeed, we find the same an- mon chronology of Greece shews, 
cestorial sentiment throughout the that the remnants of.Grecian histo: 
globe. The first settlers in every ‘were preserved, during thirteen cen- 
country deduce their birth from a race ‘turies, by oral tradition, in song. 
of progenitors, whose shades, being Composition in prose did not begin . 
sunk into the depths of time, each ad- until the use of alphabetic writing, 
vancing age, like a growing mist, by about seven centuries “before the 
increasing the obscurity, seems to add Christian era. . Does the -historiogra- 
to their dimensions and grandeur. pher speak upon more questionable 
While every respect is paid by the ground than this? The Romans, in 
Jearned to the Hellenic and the Ro- the early days of their republic, made 
man annalists of the earliest times, no application to literature.. Cicero. 
the first ages of the ancient history of bears witness, that in former times it 
Treland are not only doubted, ‘but ‘was the fashion at Roman feasts to 
treated with a busy contempt. But sing heroic ballads, in honour of their 
the credit of every historian ‘who ancestors: indeed, .that great people 
treats of events out of the bounds of had no written history before the se- 
his own personal knowledge, is not cond. century before Christ... Not- 
to be indiscriminately called in ques- withstanding thet these facts are well 
tion. ‘* We have but two ways fo known, tke Grecian and Roman ac- 
decide on an historian,” says one of counts of the earliest periods of their 
the clearest judgments we can refer -people are universally credited; »while 
to. “ If he detive his knowledge ‘the narratives of .the’ [rish, though 
from tradition, he is to be read with ‘supported on the same principles; are 
caution ; but if he profess to have ga- alinost as universally laughed at asa 
thered it from the records of the coune legend of absurdities. I will not press 
Universat Mac. Vou. XIX. 
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the subject to answer this extraordi- 
uary infidelity, but merely ‘say, that 
the solution may be found in the bull 
of Adrian IV. which bestowed Ire- 
land upon Henry II. and in the after 
conduct of certain unworthy repre- 
sentatives in that kingdom of the 
royal lines of Plantagenet and Tudor. 
Prejudice inclines many Englishmen 
to despise the sons of the sister coun- 
try; and prejudice excites many of 
those sons to hate a nation which is 
created with every qualification to be 
their better parent,—their alma mater, 
to bring them from the glooms of 
ignorance, the miseries of poverty, 
and the panic-feeling of vassalage, 
into the open and precious liberty of 
education, industry, and virtuous in- 
dependence. 

hat. fabulous accounts are to be 
found in the Irish annals I wil] not 
dispute ; for, as they were first sung 
by poets, it is not wonderful that the 
imagination should sometimes fill up 
the vacuum of memory. But the 
possession at the present day of a ver- 
nacular language, which was in ge- 
neral use three thousand years ago, is 
a corroboration of their ancient de- 
scent, that the people of Ireland can 
singly boast among all the nations of 


the globe. Al] historians who have 
treated on the subject, seem to agree 
that the ancestors of the Irish were 
Scythians, (hence we have Scytz or 
Scoti). These same Scythians are also 
acknowledged to be the vast people 


who are called Pheenicians. The 
Pheenicians of Tyre planted the co- 
lony of Carthage, and carried their 
language with them. Plautus, who 
wrote his plays in the second Punic 
war, introduces into his Poenulus the 
character of Hamro, the Carthaginian 
warrior, into whose mouth he puts 
several speeches in the original Phwe- 
nician or Carthaginian tongue. They 
baffled aj] our scholars to translate 
until very lately, when Colonel Va 
lancy, throwing his eyes on them, 
read them with the most surprising 
ease and harmony with the rest of 
the play. Colonel Valancy’s know- 
Jedge of the Irish language is perfect ; 
and with great satisfaction to the can- 
did, critical world, he proves the an- 
cient Punic and the ancient Irish to be 
one andthe same language. 


The Valley of Refuge. From the German. 


[Marcy 


A few of the proofs I subjoin ; 
Carthaginian, as in Plautus. 


Byth lym mo thym noctothij nelecthantj 
diosmachon. 


Trish. 
Beith liom mo thyme noctaithe nielachanti 
doise maccoinne. 
English. 
Be with me! my fears being disclosed, 
I have no other intention but to recover 
my daughter. 
Carthaginian and Irish, every letter 
the same. 


Han done filli hanum bene filli in mustine, 


English. 

When ever she (the power of love) 
grants a favour, she grants it linked with 
misfortunes. 

GIOVE, 
[To be continued.) 


The Vauiey of Reruce, from. the 
German. 


ROSALIE TO GENEVIEVE. 
He we are, my Genevieve, at 


Cassel, on our way to France, 
flying back, as fast as wheels and 
horses can bear us, to our beloved na- 
tive country—our beloved country! 
did I say ?—Strange as it may seem, 
(to my mother and aunt it would be 
absolutely incredible) I was so truly 
naturalized to this German soil, that 
here | could have been content to live 
and to die without regret for France— 
almost without the remembrance of 
Paris, I had scarcely entered my 
ninth year when we left France ; but, 
good heavens.! what were my suffer- 
ings then to those I have since expe- 
rienced? It was last year, Genevieve, 
when you accompanied your parents 
to Hamburgh: it was at the era of 
your departure, and our separation, 
that [ first knew the cruel pains of 
banishment. From that moment I 
date the revolution, the terrible revo- 
lution! which will long be comme- 
morated by my tears, Ah !. Gene- 
vieve, shall we ever meet again ?— 
May God so bless us!—But oh! 
when, where, shall that ever be? 

You cannot but remember with 
what awful dread, children as we 
were, we had learnt to expect the 
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fearful news from France, which pub- conciled, bat almost attached ; as 
lished the loss of our rank andthe ex- sometimes (to give my_ mother’s 
tinction of our name and privileges. words) we come to feel affection for 
And, what had we lost? our rank a person who has once been the ob- 
was, the innocence; our privileges, ject of our en ae > Our dogs glided 
the gaiety and serenity of our child- away ; and you well know how little 
hood. These we still retained; nor was wanting to our felicity. Even 
was our fortune subject to confisca- my mother, with smiles of compla- 
tion: a bank of viclots; a wreath of cency, often tacitly acknowledged her 
roses, a vagrant butterfly, were, in our ingratitude to Providence, and her 
estimation, valuable as the demesnes obligations to Germany ; and yet, by 
which had been the possession of our the dint of solicitation and interest, at 
ancestors. We were independent of the expense of anxiety and fatigue, 
the tremendous convention: Fromus and, I suspect, of money also, we 
its edicts took not one sportive gam- have at length puachased the privi- 
bol, not one refreshing slumber. You lege of crossing our names from the 
may remember that, when the intel- list of proscription, and of returning 
ligence, so afflicting to thousands, to France, where the tumultuary in- 
reached us, our two families were as- fluence of hopes and expectations will 
sembled in the garden at Coblentz; banish from my mother’s breast the 
and just as your father was labouring tranquillity which blessed her here, 
to make us, giddy girls, sensible of the and which is essential to her happi- 
calamity we had sustained, the cuckoo ness. } 
breathed her first note of gratulation _ Ah! Genevieve, I have a presage, 
to the spring. At this welcome sound that hours of inquietude and years of 
we exchanged looks of pleasure; then care are before us. My mother would 
listened, till, bounding with joy, you give wings to our horses; they bear 
exclaimed—‘* Whilst we hear this, her to Paris! I would hang to them 
we have nothing to lament !” weights of lead—for they bear me 
Well, Genevieve, were we not farther from my Genevieve! 

right ?—Yesterday we reached the Adieu! Greet all in the name of 
beautiful heights of Wilhelm. My your Rosalie. 

mother and aunt amused themselves [To be continued.] 

with plans, extensive, ~ and only 
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pr sere me Bean oso ge An The following Report seems to us to be 
heart. calcul ea ly th ri ne drawn up with so much judgment, and 
Mea; CAPES Cay ae pee to convey so much practical information 
of seeing you again. At that moment, upon the means of assisting the labour- 
from the still wood beneath, I heard, ing and manufacturing poor, that we 
for the first time, the sweet mellow think it no less desirable, as a generat 
notes of the nightingale; and, in- production, to be submitied to our read- 
stinctively, I cried—‘* Whilst we ers, than us one calculated to support 
hear this, we have nothing to la- — the specific objects of the society. With 
ment!” the same feeling also, and with the same 
I could write volumes on this sub- desire to contribute our aid towards the 
ject; but my thoughts would be a o “ Lote vm A gsc re 
merely the transcript of yours. How relieve aa spate ca Q bron pista 0 
do I wish that all could‘comprehend = 7006 eagervegortanah Pec = iy 
; 1 - subjoin to this report an outline of a@ 
our feelings '—that 4 companions — »lan far establishing a Royal Western 
could learn how far, how infinitely Fishery Company; a sulyect that seems 
more dear, is the tender emotions of 40 have been hitherto most unwisely and 
~ heart, at the music of happy most unacceuntably neglected by this in- 
irds, than all their visionary plans of _ sudar country. - 
grandeur—plans to which listen Report of the Association, formed 
without interest; since, to forgive in Lonpon, on the 23d Day of 
our enemies, is the only revengeIcan May, 1812, for the Rerier and 
contemplate with pleasure. What a  Benerir of the MANUFACTURING 
strange thing is this human nature! _ and Lasourtne Poon. if 
How use doth breed a habit in a man! HE circumstances and condition 
To our destiny we are not only re- . of so large and so yaluable a part: 
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of our population as that which is 
constituted by the labouring and ma- 
nufacturing poor must be considered 
at all times an object of great import- 
ance and deep interest; but when it 
is notorious that from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, such as the stagnation of 
trade, and the high price of provi- 
sions, many thousands of our coun- 
trymen must be greatly distressed, if 
not even altogether destitute of the 
means of procuring subsistence; an 
inquiry into their situation and an at- 
tempt to relieve them become duties, 
the performance of which is called 
fer no less powerfully by considera- 
tions of sound policy, than by the 
motives of humanity. 

Under this impression the Associa- 
tion for the relief of the Manufactur- 
ing Poor was originally formed ; and 
whatever doubts might have been at 
first entertained of the utility of such 
an institution, the experience of the 
last seven months has amply proved 
its necessity and importance. 

The existence of this institution was 
no sooner known, than statements of 
distress and applications for relief 
came up from divers parts of the king- 
dom, but principally from the manu- 
facturing districts; and these state- 
ments have enabled the Association 
to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. Several important 
points, which never could have been 
so clearly established by any other 
Method, were thus ascertained, and 
measures of relief on an extended 
scale have presented themselves, 
which could never have been carried 
into effect by any society more limited 
in its views. As the persons by whom 
the information was transmitted were 
of the highest respectability, and eye- 
witnesses of what they reported, the 
society became possessed of a most 
valuable body of evidence, which has 
been digested under the following 
heads: Estimate of Distress,— Causes 
of Distress,—Employment and Ave- 
rage Earnings,—Price of Provisions, 
—Atiempts at Relief. 

On each of these heads the commit- 
tee beg leave to offer a few observa- 
tious. 

Estimate of Distress. 

All the reports agree in stating that 
the manufacturing districts experience 
the greatest poverty and want. To 


have a just conception of the amount 
of human misery which there pre. 
vails, it is becessary to consider that 
commonly those districts are ex. 
tremely popwous. One parish alone 
contains a population of more thar 
seventy thousand souls. 

On the whole it appears that seve. 
ral hundred thousands of our coun- 
trymen have suffered more in the last 
year than perhaps in any former pe- 
ried of equal Jength. The paupers 
compared with the whole population 
are, in some instances, as one to five, 
in others, as ove to four, one to three, 
aad in some cases they amouut al- 
most to one-half. 

In districts thus loaded, the poor's 
rates, though increased beyond all for- 
mer precedent, are insufficient to 
supply the claims made upon them; 
while persons, those who were for- 
merly affluent, nay, who may still be 
said to be in good circumstances, o- 
taking in the general distress which 
arises from the stagnation of com- 
merce, are utterly unable to pay the 
tates. A worthy clergyman in York- 
shire states, that out of three thousand 
families under his care, he has at pre- 
sent only procured his vicarial dues 
from nine hundred and fifty-seven, 
and does not expect any more, unless 
circumstances should alter; that he is 
averse from compulsion, which he is 
aware might in many instances ex- 
tort from indigence what is wanted 
to satisfy the imperious calls of na- 
ture. 

To detail all the cases of distress 
which have been developed to the 
committee would require a volume. 
The selection of a few, however, will 
pretty correctly show the complexion 
of the rest. 

The situation of a manufacturing 
parish near Leeds is thus described : 

“‘ The distresses of the labouring 
poor are great and complicated ; 
many have sold al] their goods, some 
have been sent to jail for debt, and, 


the creditors are only deterred from 


seizing because they cannot find pur- 
chasers. ' 
. © The poor’s rates have become 


inadequate from the increase of pau-. 


pers, and numerous. applications for 
relief are made weekly which cannot 
be complied with. The township 
consists of four hundred and. sixty- 
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four families, comprising two thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-four 
individuals; one hundred and eighty- 
five of these families, consisting of 
one thousand one hundred and nine- 
teen individuals, are in a state of dis- 
tress.” 

In a town in Leicestershire, the 
distress (for want of food) was so ex- 
tensively felt, that it became neces- 
sary to relieve two thousand and forty 
persons, being more than one-third 
of the population of the town. 


In a town in Lancashire, where the 
population is ten thousand, the dis- 
tress is very great, and caunot be sup- 
plied either by private charities or le- 
gal rates. 

In a township of Yorkshire con- 
taining nine hundred and forty-eight 
families, consisting of five thousand 
and two individuals, three hundred 
and fifty-six families, amounting to 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four individuals, receive relief; but 
five hundred families, consisting of 
two thousand six hundred individuals, 
are in urgent need of it: the poor’s rates 
collected from the commencement of 
May to the end of July amounted to 
9741. 6s. and the distress is stated to 
be unexampled in the memory of the 
most aged inhabitant. ‘‘ ‘lhe case is 
not that the wretched manufacturer 
teels himself and beholds his family 
doomed to a scanty meal of the most 
homely fare ; he has not a subsistence 
of any description, without material 
aid beyond his own exertions.” 

The uniformity so observable in 
these melancholy statements renders 
these few cases, selected from the ge- 
neral mass, but too accurate a descrip- 
tion of what is now endured in a 
large proportion of the manufactur- 
ing districts. It needs only to be 
stated, that the necessity under which 
the manufacturing poor in general 
have lain of woo all their earn- 
ings in the purchase of food, has 
caused their families to be in a misera- 
ble state in point of clothing: but al- 
though this heightens their distress, 
especially at the present season of the 
year, the committee is prevented by 
Want of funds from promoting plans 
for this species of relief. 

he cause of distress is almost uni- 


formly given in two sentences—want 
of employ, and high price of provi- 
sions: the want of employment is 
generally referred to the interruption . 
of our commerce from the peculiar 
circumstances of the times; and 
though in some branches of our ma- 
nufactures the recent revival of de- 
mand has lessened this evil, yet the 
succour hereby aflorded is only par- 
tial, and even where it does extend is 
by no means sufficient to relieve the 
prevalent distress, 


Employment and Average Earnings, 


The manufacturers of woollen, of 
cotton, and of hard-ware, together 
with those employed in the potteries, 
appear to suffer most severely ; though 
the pressure is by no means confined 
to them. In many instances the 
prine of labour has been considerably 
owered ; thus, in one township the 
wages are stated at not much more 
than half what they were in 1800 and 
1801. 

In another place the weaver only 
receives 11s. 6d. for the same quan- 
tity of work for which he was paid 
28s. in 1805; and it appears that in 
many places the manufacturer by his 
utmost exertions cannot earn more 
than from 10s. to 12s, per week; a 
large proportion have only half work, 
ey thousands no employment 
at all. 


Price of Provisions. 


All the accounts agree in stating, 
the great advance which has taken 
place in all those articles which cgn- 
stitute the chief food of the poor. 

In the northern counties of Eng- 
land the lower orders live almost en- 
tirely upon oatmeal and_ potatoes, 
while in the southern counties and 
near the metropolis bread and pota- 
toes are their principal subsistence. 
The average price of flour has varied 
from 5d. to 7d. per lb. .. Oatmeal 
from 4d. to Gd. Potatoes in some 
places have experienced a rise of 100 
per cent. within afew months. Bread 
in the metropolis is now about 4d}, 
per Ib. 

From these , data we may form 
some idea of the state of the poor, it 
being ascertained that 6 lb. per week 
of bread or oatmeal is required to sub- 
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sist an individual, or, in other words, 
to prevent him from the effects of 
starvation. This, if oatmeal were at 
5d. would be 2s. Od. and but little 
less if bread were used: therefore 
where a man has a wife and three 
children, and only earns 12s. per 
week, he cannot purchase this neces- 
sary quantity of food, to say nothing 
of rent, clothing, and other necessary 
expenses; but many have families 
still larger. If the poor then who 
have work, are thus circumstanced, 
how must it fare with those who are 
only half employed, or who have no 
employment at all? Even at a time 
when provisions are at a moderate 
price, the wages of labour, as regards 
the great mass of the poor, are gene- 
rally fixed as low as can well be, con- 
sistently with their existence and to- 
lerable comfort: unless therefore the 
price of labour rises in proportion to 
the rise of provisions, inevitable suf- 
fering must be the consequence. So 
far, however, is the price of Jabour 
from being advanced in any material 
proportion to the price of provisions, 
that we are informed from many ma- 
nufacturing districts that it is depres- 
sed far below the ordinary standard. 

The population of a great manufac- 
turing country must always principally 
consist of those who depend for sub- 
sistence on their daily labour; and 
the safety as well as the happiness of 
such a country depends mainly upon 
the habits and morals as well as the 
means of subsistence of this class. 

On every ground therefore, whe- 
ther of duty or of interest, is is in- 
cumbent on the higher orders of so- 
ciety to provide a suitable remedy for 
those evils which must arise from the 
stagnation of commerce and the de- 
ficiency of food. How to apply this 
remedy without introducing other 
evils, is the problem which has occu- 
pied the attention of this society. 

By a law of our nature it appears 
that no human being will exert bim- 
self but for some attainable good, or 
something which at least, in his opi- 
nion, is such. This is the principle, 
the main spring of action: but when 
a poor man has no other prospect than 
to drudge, day after day, for what will 
not satisfy the cravings of nature, and 
has no hope of making the least pro- 
vision for a time of sickness or de- 
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crepitude, the stimulus is taken away, 
That independent spirit which would 
prompt him to support his family by 
every honest exertion is broken down; 
and from the moment that he begins 
to accept parochial relief, he gradu. 
ally sinks, in mind as. well as circum. 
stances, to the state of a pauper; he 
loses his independence ; and having 
no motive for exertion, he will natu. 
rally become indolent, and_ finally 
claim support at the hands of the pub- 
lic as a matter of right. 

The grand point then is to provide 
against a temporary pressure: the ex. 


.ertions made for this purpose during 


the present exigence will appear in 


The Attempts at Relief. 


The statements included under this 
head do great honour to the feeling 
and liberality of the country ; though 
in many places it is not found possi- 
ble, by the greatest exertions, to keep 
pace with the increased and urgent 
calls for relief. 

The subscriptions in about forty 
peo where the amount happens to 

mentioned, are very near 15,000). 
but the total sum raised by private 
contributions, and only reported in 
general terns, must be still greater. 

Deeply aware that, if it could be 
possible to prevail upon those in tole- 
rably easy circumstances to examine 
into the state of the poor in their vi- 
cinity, much might be done to alle- 
viate the present distress, the com- 
mittee have made it a principal object 
to promote the establishment of local 
institutions, and are happy to say they 
have succeeded far beyond their ex- 
pectations ; and their funds, so inade- 
quate in themselves for the purposes 
of general relief, have been made to 
act powerfully in promoting this de- 
sirable object. 

Grants of money have been made 
on the condition that such local insti- 
tutions should be formed; and the 
committee have had the satisfaction 
of finding that a gift of 301. has stimu- 
lated the inhabitants of a place to 
form a local committee and raise 3001. 
among themselves: in other districts 
the grant of 1001. has been the means 
of raising 1000]. and many such in- 
stances occur in the correspondence. 

The benevolence of the county 
has thus been excited in local efforts, 
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and the relief already afforded by 
these means is incalculable. 

In one extremely populous and 
suffering district, the committee thus 
formed hes been the means of raising 
up six others in its neighbourhood, 
by offering to add one-fourth to what- 
ever the inhabitants of each place 
might raise by subscription. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that local institutions possess. many 
great advantages: the members of 
them have an opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the wants and 
characters of the poor; and thus sce 
that the funds are applied to the great- 
est possible advantage; while it has a 
soothing effect upon the unhappy 
sufferers, to observe that their case 
excites at least attention and sym- 
pathy. 

The reports of the manner in which 
the poor have received the assistance 
afforded are gratifying in no ordinary 
degree, and abundantly prove even 
the political expediency of such an as- 
sociation as the present. 

The following sums have already 
been remitted to promote or assist lo- 
cal institutions in or near the under- 
mentioned places: 

£. 


Huddersfield and its districts 200 
Nottingham .. .. + 200 
Stockport .§. « . ». « 100 
OS ea a 
Halifax and districts. . 200 
Heckmondwick . . . . 100 
Todmordon and districts . 100 
Southill, ne ser . ws. 50 
eae 50 
Birmingham . . . . 200 
ig, te Te eee a ee 50 
Wakefield ...... 100 
Radford . oa ee a 
New Mills . . . . . . 200 
Pewspury «. «.«.s «.« 
Hartshead and Mirfield 50 
Middleton . . . . . . 200 
Liversedge . « -.. . 100 
Rochdale ...... 50 
Oe ee 
Bradford and districts . . 300 
Townships of Halifax . . 200 
Hinckley paar we, oe 
Dewsbury, 2ddon. . . 50 
Mellor .... ~ ae 
era 50 
Warrington. . . . ~ 
Kildwick ‘ . 
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Holmfirth 

Havfield . . . 

Addingham . 

Embray 

Farnly Tyas . 

Thurstonland 

Marple . 

Gorton .. . 

Shéply . 2. « 

Knaresborough 

Rossendale .. - 100 
Linthwaite - 50 
ED. ge a 50 
Henley . . . + 0 | SB 
Hienstett .°. . 4 100 
Armley ... ‘ 50 
Settle... Q5 
Radcliffe. . . ; 80 
Gommersal. 2... .« 100 
Mirfield and Hopton 30 
‘SOOTDIOD  . « « 2 » 50 
Ilkley a ye San ae 
Ludworth and Chesworth . 30 
WEY 5 ik fo 00 Oe 
Rirepurton. . . « «>.» 


In all cases of real scarcity of that 
kind of food on which the poor prin- 
cipally subsist, whatever tends to in- 
crease the consumption of it must 

rove injurious to the community at 
arge, by turning a dearth into a fa- 
mine. The Committee have there- 
fore strongly dissuaded the selling of 
flour or oatmeal at reduced prices, 
wherever it was possible to procure 
other cheap articles of food. And 
again, as oatmeal is so extensively 
used by the poor in the northern 
counties, it becomes a great national 
object to lessen the consumption of 
oats for every other purpose than that 
of human food. The horses employed 
in this country consume a large pro- 
portion of grain; and as these ani- 
mals can be maintained on food which 
would not subsist a human being, the 
Committee earnestly beg leave to re- 
commend a reduction in the quantity 
usually given to them, as one means 
of producing a considerable degree of 
relief to the poor. Expedients for 
diminishing the consumption of arti- 
cles of the first necessity will appear 
to be of still greater importance, when 
it is considered that not only what- 
ever is thus saved from being con- 
sumed by cattle is something added 
to the stock of human systenance; 
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but when it is also taken into account, 
that every-such-addition operates tar 
more powerfully than in exact pro- 
portion to its own amount In reducing 
the price of the whole stock of the 
article, and not of that only, but of 
every other article of subsistence. 

But of all the objects which hi 
occupied the attention of the Com 
mittee,-by far the most interesting, 
and that not only in the view in which 
the Committee have naturally been 
Jed to regard it, but in other respects 
of scarcely less importance, ts an at 
tempt to render the use of fish more 
general. 

To. a by-stander indeed it would 
appear preposterous that the poor 
should be in danger of perishing for 
want of sustenance, while we are sur- 
rounded by an abundant and inex- 
haustible supply of a wholesome and 
nutritious aliment; and yet the difli- 
culty of introducing fish into common 
use has been far greater than could be 
at first imagined. ‘There are diifieul- 
ties on all hands. They arise chiefly 
from the prejudices of the poor, who 
are unaccustomed to such food.— 
Without enlarging on this copious 
topic, the Committee will only sug- 
gest, that it would be rendering to 
the country a perminent benefit of 
the greatest value, if the temporary 
pressure should operate so as to get 
the better of the above prejudices, and 
the use of fish could be rend 
neral and habitual throughor 
mass of the community. It would 
not be going too far to affirm that the 
Committee would be far more than 
repaid for al] their time and trouble, 
if they could succeed, in any even a 
small degree, in the endeavours which 
they are making for the accoinplish- 
ment of this great purpose. 

The poor in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis are greatly relieved 
when the supply of fish is abundant, 
and the price consequently low: but 
in-considering how far the distressed 
mhabttants of Spital-fields could be 
benefited in this way, a fact came to 
the knowledge of the Committce, 
which proves that certain great ob- 
stacles operate against a supply even 
to the metropolis, at any price which 
the poor can afford to pay. 

From the injudicious arrangements 
at the fish-market, ‘the size of which 
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by no means corresponds with the 
wants of the inhabitants) only a cer. 
tain quantity can find its way to the 
consumer; and hence, if what is 
termed.a glut arrives, the price of the 
article does not pay the fisherman for 
bringing it in. The consequence js, 
that by common consent, a_ large 
quantity of wholesome food. is fre. 
quently thrown overboard, though 
the poor are at the same time almost 
starving for want of it. The commit 
tee therefore thought that a part of 
their funds might be very properly 
employed in making an attempt to 
prevent this waste during the macka- 
rel season, by giving notice that from 
10,000 to 20,000 mackarel per day 
would be taken at the rate of 10s. per 
hundred of six score, on the first day 
of their arrival. : 

This was soon communieated to the 
fishing stations ; ane it produced the 
desired effect: with a ‘prospect of in- 
demnity from loss, the ma¢karel boats 
crowded to London, and the metro- 
polis was supplied at the rate of 8 or 
10 fora shilling for some time, betore 
the great quantity brought in reduced 
the price to the terms of the commit- 
tee. 

One day, however, 17,000 fish were 
bought upon these terms, and a great 
part of them sold to the poor at one 
penny each; large quantities were 
Imported on as days; the 
numbers amounted on some days to 
500,000. All this was accomplished 
with a loss to the institution of less 
than o9l. Hence it appears that 
where local institutions are within 
reach of a supply of fresh fish, and 
have taken measures by the establish- 
ment of shops to provide for- its dis- 
posal, the managing committee of 

institutions might perform a 
most signal service to the poor and 
their country, by contracting to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of fish when- 
ever it could be bought in at a certain 
price, and then retailing it to the poor 
at a comp:ratively trifling loss to the 
funds of the institution. This mea- 
sure is at the present moment succes- 
fully practised by the local institution 
in Spital-fields, which is daily supply- 
ing the poor with large quantities of 
fish at a very reduced price, ‘ 

In order to promote the use of this 
valuable sabstitnte for the more com 
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mon kinds of food, in the different 
parts of the country, the committee 
contracted for 200 tons of salt cod, at 
the rate of 181. per ton, or about 2d. 
per lb. This, soaked in water for 
about forty-eight hours (the water 
being changed three or four times in 
that period), is brought nearly to the 
state of fresh cod, and proves a highly 
palatable and nutritious food. Above 
twenty tons of this have been sent to 
the local institutions for Spital-tields : 
and though the prejudices against fish 
in some parts of the country were so 
great that the local committees de- 
clined accepting of any; yet in several 
instances, on being induced to make 
trial, it was found that the poor would 
readily purchase it. About forty tons 
of salt cod have been sold to one dis- 
trict in Yorkshire, besides several 
smaller quantities in different direc- 
tions. In some instances, especially 
where purchases have been already 
made, fish has been given instead of 
money; in other cases it has been 
sold to local committees, at the price 
it cost the institution. 

A contract has lately been made for 
200 barrels of pickled herrings, in 
prime condition, and several hundred 
barrels of salt cod; which, from the 
convenience of package, can readily 
be conveyed to any part of the king- 
dom. 

The committee is at this time occu- 
pied in endeavouring to bring into 
consumption a quantity of excellent 
and nutritious fish of another sort, 
which hitherto has been altogether 
wasted. 

They are also employed in consi- 
dering the situations of the differ- 
ent distressed districts, in order to 
devise plans for their being supplied 
with fish in a more direct man- 
her than from London, and purpose 
to correspond with the local insti- 
tutions on the subject when the 
requisite information shall have been 
obtained. 

The success which has hitherto at- 
tended the exertions of this institution 
is only the earnest of what may be 
expected, if means are afforded for 
perfecting the plans now in progress. 

it must, however, be remarked, 
that, owing to some untoward causes 
of a political nature, arising out of the 
peculiar time and circumstances in 

Universat Mac. Vor, XIX, 


which the Association was originally 
formed, and which have long ceased 
to exist, the support received by the 
Association was by no means such as 
might reasonably have been expected 
from the ordinary liberality of the 
public on similar occasions of inferior 
exigency. Nevertheless, in the space 
of seven months, with funds which 
even they themselves could not but 
conceive at first to be altogether dis- 
proportionate to their object, much 
distress has received direct relief: a 
spirit of active benevolence has been 
excited, a correspondence has been 
established through the kingdom, lo- 
cal institutions have been formed in 
many places where they did not be- 
fore exist, and measures have been 
taken to obviate the effects of a tem- 
porary pressure, by economizing the 
food on hand, and providing for an 
increased supply of a kind which at 
the same time is calculated to increase 
the naval strength and prosperity of 
the country. 

With a view to the prosecution of 
these objects on a scale still more ex- 
tended, the committee solicit the pe- 
cuniary support of the public ; and in 
such a cause they cannot but feel 
confident that they shall not solicit in 
vain. They cannot but hope that the 
relief which so honourably to our 
national character has been afforded 
to our foreign allies, will be extended 
no Jess liberally to our own industrious 
manufacturers. 


Tue Royvat Wrstrern' FisHery 
Company, to be incorporated by 
Charter. Patron, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and further 
patronized by the most distinguished 
Memters of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others. 


CapiTat 300,000]. divided into 
3,700 shares, (to be augmented in pro- 
portion to the accession of fishermen 
and seamen). No individual to hold 
more than ten shares of 100]. each. 

First class, 2600 shares of 100). 
each, for general subscribers. Second 
class, 500 shares of 50]. third class, 
600 shares of 60l. restricted to 
practical fishermen and seafaring 
people, and those in some depart- 
ment relating to fisheries ashore. 

2A 
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Deposit on the first class 5]. on the 
second class 21. and on the third class 
1. per share, and to go in part pay- 
mient of the capital subscribed. 

N.B. As any capital suddenly in- 
vested in an undertaking of this na- 
ture, would not only advance all the 
articles used in the building and equip- 
ment of vessels, as well as fishing 
tackle, the whole calls shall not be 
made in less than two or three years ; 
unless with the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of subscribers at a general meet- 
ing to becalled for that special purpose. 

A main object of this company will 
be not to interfere with fisheries, or 
fishermen successfully established, 
but to assist those who require aid. 
Any fisherman in any part of the 
kingdom, who aims at being master 
of a vessel of this company, and can 
command from 100]. to 300]. more 
or less, and can produce a satisfactory 
character, to be allowed a share in the 
company’s vessels, in proportion to 
the sum he shall advance. Such mas- 
ter to superintend the building of the 
vessel Le is to command. 

One of the most important benefits 
to the proprietors, to the country, and 
even to the individuals in the service 
of this company is, that, according to 
its plan, the seamen, fishermen, and 
youths employed, and training up in 
succession, are protected by act of 
Parliament from the impress. 

A deputation of bankers and mer- 
chants have waited, by appointment 
on the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of the Board of Trade, 
&c. when assurances of encourage- 
ment and support to the undertaking 
were given. 

No further calls to be made till the 
charter is obtained, which it is ex- 
pected will be as soon as the forms of 
office will permit, after the names of 
the directors are given in to govern- 
ment. 

A minute survey and close investi- 
gation have been made of the western 
coasts of England, partly of those of 
Scotland, and entirely of Ireland, and 
the fishing banks thereon adjoining ; 
and arrangements have been made at 
the chief ports, cities, towns, and dis- 
tricts in England and Ireland for car- 
rying the plan INTO IMMEDIATE EX- 
EcuTion. The interesting minute 
details and documents are reserved 


for the sole inspection and use of the 
directors. 

The following bankers are autho. 
rized to receive subscriptions —Lon- 
don: Messrs. Davison, Noel, Tem- 
plar, and Co.; Messrs. Paxtons, Coc. 
kerell,and Co. ; Messrs. Hankey and 
Co.; Messrs. Masterman, Peters, and 
Co.—Liverpool: Messrs. Leland and 
Billings ; Messrs. Heywood and Co, 
—Bristol: Messrs. Miles and Co.; 
Messrs. Ireland and Co.—Dublin: 
Messrs. Finlay and Co.; Messrs, 
Shaw and Co.—Birmingham: Messrs, 
Coales, Woolley, & Gordon ; Messrs, 
Spooner & Co.—Manchester: Messrs, 
Jones, Fox, and Co.—Exeter: Messrs, 
Williams, Cross, and Co. 

Substance of the Report presented 
to his. Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, at the levee held at Carlton 
House, on ‘Lhursday, December 14, 
1$i2:— 

History never recorded to any nae 
tion a period so auspicious as the pre- 
sent for England, wherein, by its ow 
active resources, its prosperity may 
be determined. In former less fa- 
vourabie times British monarchs have 
from their thrones recommended the 
establishment of Fisheries, even while 
those of other nations were flourish- 
ing but now, when the Dutch, the 
Flemish, the Hanseatic, the Danish, 
the Norwegian, and the Swedish are 
annihilated, and those of the United 
States of America are so likely to 
share the same fate, by her unjust 
war with us, and when those of New- 
foundland will not only be thereby 
interrupted, but may eventually be 
suspended ; might it not be consider- 
ed an evideuce of national carelessness 
and torpor, were we any longer to 
forsake the means presented to us, of 
securing our country’s strength and 
welfare, in so essential a degree. 

The prosperity and security of all 
maritime States have been built, ina 
great measure, upon the foundation 
of their fisheries, and as these have 
been subverted, their national charac- 
ter has declined. ‘The fate of Hol- 
land and some of those countries 
already mentioned, sufficiently ex- 
emplifies the truth of this assertion. 
And yet no sort of adventure can be 
cultivated at the same time with more 
national advantage, or greater indivi 
dual profit. 
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In the formation of a company, 
encouraged to the undertaking as this 
is by government, its first object to 
render it successful, will be the care 
inits administration, and the economy 
in its expences. And, in order to 
strip it of all those possible specula- 
tive contingencies to which other un- 
successful companies have been liable, 
careful and minute surveys and inves- 
tigations have actually been made of 
the whole scope of its intended operation 
with great pains and at considerable 
expence, as to the best means and dis- 
tricts for taking of fish, conveying it 
fresh or cured for home consumption, 
and opening the best markets for its 
superabundant stock abroad. The 
intended scope of the company’s ope- 
rations will be on new grounds and 
new districts, viz. Ireland, the princi- 
pality of Wales, and the sixteen 
western counties of England, in which 
are included the two great ports of 
Liverpool and Bristol; all the manu- 
facturing districts of South Wales, all 
the western manufacturing districts, in 
which are the populous towns of Bath, 
Coventry, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and their 
neighbourhoods, &c. &c. to supply 
with cured fish, and also regularly with 
fresh fish, in vessels, with wells pecu- 
liarly constructed, and to possess every 
combined prop-.ty, upon a new and 
highiy approved plan for the fisheries, 
and for conveying its produce and 
stores to and from the company’s de- 
pots and fishing grounds. 

By that minute survey it is ascer- 
tained, that no district in Europe, and 
perhaps not in the world, has so many 

ural advantages, in fishing banks, 
coasts, harbours, islands, and inlets, 
és the northerly, westerly, and south- 
etly coast of Ireland, stocked’ with 
ish of the best quality, and greatest 
variety, That the coasts of the Bri- 
tish Isles are more abundantly stocked 
With fish than any other quarter of 
Europe, is best demonstrated by the 
continental powers having made spe- 
cific treaties with England to be al- 
lowed to take fish on hercoast. Phi- 
lip II. of Spain agreed to pay 1,000/. 
per annum to the Irish treasury for 
Permission to fish on the Irish coast. 
The Dutch, in the time of King 
Charles J. paid 30,000/, sterling for 
“ch licence ; and in the year 1650, 


as a matter of great indulgence, Swe- 
den was suffered to employ only a 
thousand vessels in the fishery on the 
British coasts, In this district the 
important fact is discovered, that here, 
rings in season can be taken at two, 
distinct periods—the one at the mo- 
ment, and of a quality required for 
the West India marker; the other of 
a finer quality, and atan earlier period, 
for cnring, after the Dutch mode; so 
that the immense quantities of white 
fish in addition the company can take 
and cure al] the year round, after the 
respective systems of the Dutch, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, will enable 
it to supply those foreign markets 
which those nations are no longer 
our rivals in. 

Exclusive of the various modes of 
pickling and curing fish for home 
consumption or exportation, hitherto 
practised amongst al] nations, a new 
discovery, to which this company. can 
alone give energy, is that of caring 
and preparing fish for food, by a me- 
thod, the simplicity and purity © of 
which will render it not only Bey 
excellent, and nutritious for every 
family from the palace to the lowest 
cottage, but a portable and essential 
article for the army, the navy, and all 
commercial fleets. The demand that. 
will arise from the introduction of 
this article of superior food, made from 
fish always in season, will not only 
give constant employment to ever 
species of industry connected witlr 
the fisheries, but it will be universally 
admitted to be of the first importance 
to this nation, in the event of a failure 
or deficiency of crops of grain,. 
whereby our national security may be 
endangered, if, in dearth, we are cut 
off from receiving supplies from 
abroad. 

The advantages resulting from these 
considerations will not be greater to 
the company than to the contiguous 
populous and manufacturing districts 
of England, where the necessaries of 
life are least produced, and most con- 
sumed, and of course are higher in 
price than in other parts of the king- 
dom ; for the grand Western Fishery 
districts of Ireland will supply them 
with excellent food from thence to 
those quarters; which are not half 
the distance to those banks, from 
whence London and the easfern side 
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of the island receive their supplies The present population of Ireland 
from the north sea, which district is reckoned at about five millions; 
will not in the least be interfered with and, although surrounded with incre- 
in the operations of this company. dible shoals of fish, as already described, 
So far from creating any compe- she has annually actually imported 
tition, or fear of interference amongst from foreign countries, exclusive of 
the individuals in its scope engaged in importations from the British Islands 
the fisheries, this company meets from 13,000 to 20,000 cwt. of cod 
with universal co-operation and sup- and ling, and from 7 to 20,000 barrels 
port likewise from the fishermen of herrings and other fish, and paid 
themselves and those engaged in the improvidently a bounty thereon of 
fisheries, who propose to be remu- about 8,000/. perannum. Upon the 
nerated in proportion to the success supposition, however, that the popu- 
of taking fish only, in liew of entire Jation of Ireland is only equivalent 
wages. Sis sufficiently proves the at least to the tract just gone through, 
certainty of success, and warrants the and considering its immense adyan- 
company to supply fresh, prepared, tages, from untouched resources, and 
and cured fish, by contract, to those the depreciated value of labour, with 
populous and manufacturing places a greater number of poor than in 
desiring it, within its scope. The England, and when the scantiness of 
importance to the great consuming their food would make the addition 
districts of England in receiving of fish to their potatoes a cheap and 
regularly an article of cheap and desirable repast; we may safely con- 
nourishing food, is obvious; as well cede to it an equality in results with 
as other benefits to be derived. the recited statement concerning 
It may nat be improper here to JVales and the West of England. 
abserve, as an object worthy of serious Thus the domestic fish consumption 
consideration, that if, acting upon a in the district of this company, at 
ieinciple laid down in an act of Par- the very least, allowing one pound 
ijament now no longer in existence, per head per week for the self-sub- 
of sowing a certain portion of al] sisting population, and two pounds 
Jands within the range of this measure per head per week for the paupers, at 
with hemp or flax-seed, upon which two-pence per pound for one, and 
the poor might be employed, manu- three-pence per pound for the other, 
factories of line, twine, nets, and as an average price :hroughout the 
articles appertaining to the fisheries, whole year for all the variety of fish, 
and for their vessels, might be esta- fresh andcured; the result is the con- 
blished; affording thus the double ad- sumption at least of 160,166 tons, 
vantage of food and productive labour, and in value 3,917,534/. 18s. 60. 
and essentially ganar, parochial The cost of supporting the poor in 
rates, if not actually annihilating them. England and Waies in the district 
In a population of above four mil- gone through, as ascertained, twelve 
lions and a half, in those sixteen west- years ago, was 3,174,3621. 16s. 3d. 
ern counties of Englandandin Wales | The company, when it engages to 
there has been paid parochial relief to furnish fish at fixed delivering ports, 
the amount of upwards of 1,600, fresh and cured, will receive articles 
000/. annually, toabout 565,000 souls, of manufacture, by the poor of dif- 
in which number 421,000 have been ferent parishes, for the fishery, accord- 
found capable of easy and profitable ing to samples and contracts ; thus 
labour of some ang for pro- furnishing the advantages of food and 
moting the fisheries. This instanced labour tothe parishes, as well as bene- 
in the experiment of 15,770/. 16s. 4d. tit to the company, which will receiv? 
laid out in raw materials inthat district, youths from the interior and other 
which producéd, when sold, 31,388/. parishes, not otherwise employed, (0 
3s. 11d. arising from the labour of train for the service of their country, 
paupers only. Inthe number stated, through the means of this fishery. 
96,053 relieved, were found to be Suchare the advantages to be ensur 
trom five to fourteen years of age: a by well-directed domestic industty, 
portion of these it is intended tointro- for domestic subsistence, rendered 
duce annually into the company’s easily practicable by additional wis 
service, legislative regulations, and the cour 
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bined co-operation of individuals in 
their respective parishes and districts. 

It must now be stated, that for the 
guperabundant stock the company 
may have over the quantity necessary 


_ for domestic consumption, foreign 


markets have been purposely visited, 
and are opened for the company to 
supply, on accommodating those 
foreign prejudices and tastes to which 
the consumers are accustomed, and 
comformably to the plan to be esta- 
blished by this company in this new 
fishery, the want of which has caused 
British caught and cured fish hitherto 
to be last taken in foreign markets, 
and in most not at all, 

The growing demand that will arise 
to this company will best be developed 
by stating that the fish which it will 
take and cure, according to the plan 
laid down, when exported, will be 
received by Portugal, containing a 
= in Europe alone of three 
millions. This advantage secured by 
treaty, isto be at half the duties of 
fish from other states, although a 
fishing company is there established, 
which, since the fall of the northern 
fisheries, divided the last year 72, and 
the previous years 68 per cent. ; and 
fresh fish brought into that kingdom 
for its daily domestic consumption, 
pays a duty far exceeding that on 
which the cured fish of this company 
will be admitted. 

Spain partially, at present, and 
when freed from the French yoke, 
with a population of upwards of eleven 
millions, has, by the established con- 
stitutional law, suffered the easy admiis- 
sion of British caught fish, at a duty 
that will be a total exclusion of com- 
pelitorship in their markets from other 
States. 

To these certain foreign markets, 
now left open without rivalship from 
any quarter to this company, are to be 
added an extensive demand to the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, and other 
partsof the continent, and for some 
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particular sorts a considerable steady 

demand from the West Indies, and 

trans-atlantic southern America mar- 

kets, one of which may be said already 

to be secured likewise to this com- 
any. 

The foreign exportation of British 
caught fish to the quarters mentioned, 
by adopting the system of cure of 
foreign nations, might be carried to 
the extent of what actually has been 
done since the commencement of the 
present war, by the northern nations, 
equal to 1.870,000/. Nor can this 
be doubted, when the United States 
of America, at the same time, ex- 
ported beyond her own domestic con- 
sumption, to the amount of nearly 
three millions of dollars, annually, 
To these sums add the certain possible 
domestic returns at homme, and it will 
be found to establish a national new 
staple exceeding that of the woollen, 
which had its first rise in this country 
from a solitary loom, Then what may 
it not be in the power of this company 
to effect inthe fisheries, without a 
rival at home or abroad, by prudent 
and able management, on which 
alone its success depends, and for 
which every possible arrangement 
has already been founded upon the 
best experience and wisest precaution, 

To these and other advantages, 
one of the greatest national import- 
ance may be added, that from amongst 
the above population in the western 
district of England, and_ principality 
of Wales, in 96,053 souls, from 5 to 
14 years of age, after a short period, 
deducting the proportion of the sex, 
7000 in that district, and an equal 
number in Ireland, from amongst the 
paupers only, no less than 15,000 
youths annually in succession, might 
be introduced into the fisheries and 
sea service, as well as the vessels in 
great emergencies, in addition to the 
maritime strength and defence of 
the country, within the boundary of 
this fishing company alone. 


EE —— 
THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER, 
CONTAINING, 

1. A Summary of the various Statutes passed each Sessions. 
2. The most important Decisions of the Courts of Judicature, 

Tt has been justly observed, that it were better a nation should be ruled by ar- 
bitrary and severe, but known laws, than by equitable and moderate, but unknown 
ones; for, in the former instance, their severity might sometimes be avoided by 
a cautious observance of their provisions, while in the latter punishment might be 
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incurred without knowing how offences. had been committed. Tf, to this general 
proposition no objection can be urged, still less can one be maintained, against th 
Fact that tt is peculiarly incumbent upon ecery Englishman to make himself ac. 
quainted with those legislative enactments by which the general interests of his 
country, or the local ones that affect his own political and civil eatstence, are 
regulated. Every session of Parliament gives birth to some fresh laws, called for 
by the exigencies of the moment, or framed to remedy the defects of the past, or to 
provide against the contingencies of the future. These, as more immediately 
connecting themselces with present events, it becomes eminently requisite every 
man should know and understand; but every man has not leisure nor inclination 
to peruse multifarious clauses of an act of Parliament, laden with all the verbo. 
sity of legal and technical phraseology, and whatever simplifies their provisions, 
so as'to make them easily comprehensible and easily retainable, must be regarded 
as valuable and important. The end and object of the Legislative Recorder, 
now for the first time submitted to our readers, is to present a regular and accurate 
analysis of acts of Parliament, those more particularly of local and personal im- 
port, It will have a retrospective operation, so as to embrace those of the last 
session of Parliament which relate to popular measures, and will then be regularly 
continued from month to month, so as to form a highly useful abstract of the 
legislative proceedings of Parliament in reference to the rights, privileges, and 


duties of the community. 


‘EEN commencing this new branch of 

our labours, we shall endeavour to 
simplify and explain the numerous 
provisions of the statutes, 52 Geo. III. 
c. 38, 52 Geo. III. c. 96, and 52 
Geo. III. c. 116, enacted for the pur- 
pose of raistng and organizing a per- 
manent Local Militia Force. 

By Section Ist of 52 Geo. III. c.38, 
the statutes 4$ Geo. ITJ.c.111,49'Geo. 
III.c.40, 49 Geo, Jil. c.82, 49 Geo. 
III. c. 129, and 50 Geo: III. c. 25, 
tor enabling his Majesty to’establish a 
permanent local militia force under 


certain restrictions for the defence of 


the realm, are repealed. But by the 
same section, no commission granted 
under or by virtue of the said acts shal] 
be affected, but that all persons to 
whom any such commissions shal] 
have been granted shall, and may act 
in the execution of thisact, in like man- 
ner as they may have acted in the exe- 
cution of the said former acts, or any, 
or either of them; and all serjeants, 
corporals, drummers, and private local 
militia men, as are now serving for 
the several counties, ridings, and places 
mentioned in those acts, shall continue 
to serve in the same manner and for 
the same length of time as they ought 
to have served if this act had not been 
made, and shall be liable to the same 
penalties, pains, fines, and forfeitures 
for any offence which they may have 
committed previous to the passing of 
this act, in the same manner as if the 
offence had not been committed after 
the passing of the same. 

By the 21st section, All powers, 


provisions, rules, regulations, clauses, 
matters, and things contained in the 
acts 42 Geo. III. c.g0, 46 Geo. III. 
c. 91, and 49 Geo. III. c. 82, relating 
to the local militia, as to the appoint- 
ing and holding general and subdivi- 
sion meetings of lieutenancy, or to 
the making out lists from which to 
ballot, or to the mode of ballotting, 
are extended to this act.—And by 
sect. 29, this act shall extend to every 
parochial place added to any parish or 
tything for the purposes of this act. 
For the clearer elucidation of this 
act, we shall treat of its provisions in 
the following order, viz. 1, Quota 
of men to be raised; 2, The ballot; 
3, The exemptions from service; 4, 
Finding substitutes; 5, The swearing 
and enrolling; 6,'The forming and 
officering ; 7, The appointment and 
qualifications of officers; 8, The train- 
ing and exercise; 9, The place of ser- 
vice; 10, Actual service; 11, The 
unishment for disobedience; 12, 
The privileges and exemptions; 13, 
The allowance to the families of 
local militia men; 14, The pay; 15, 
The arms and accoutrements; 16, 
Local militia men enlisting in the 
navy, regular forces, &c.; 17, Volun- 
teers enlisting in the local militia. 


1. Quota of Men to be raised. 


By sect. 14, The number of private 
men to be raised for each county re- 
spectively is as follows:— 


For the county of Bedford. ...... 1268 
Berks opccceves’ 2244 
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For the county of Bucks........--2396 For the West Riding of the county 
Cambridge .... 1924 — of York, with the city and county 
For the county and city of Chester.. 3540 of the city of York ..........-. 9716 





—— 





























For the county of Cornwall...... 2588 For the North Riding of the said 
——— Cumberland. .. 2460 COUNTY ...iccccccace Tieecosas an 
—_————_—_—— Derby ........ 3756 For the East Riding of the said 
annie Devon, and the county, with the town and county 

city and county of the city of Exe- ef the town of Kingston-upon- 

it uscualeasdaschevediaduss GOON: . EMD sexes studepeielsiahadian SNe 
——-————— Dorset, and the For the county of Anglesea ...... 51% 

town aud couuty of Pool....... . 1644 ———————_ — — Brecknock .... 813 
Pes A Eee 1968 Cardigan ..... 976 
mm - ——— Essex 2... cree 4976 Carmarthen,with 
———- —- Gloucester, with the county borough of Carmar- 

the city and county of the city of Ser cvvccccccccccsecs 1620 

Gloucester, and the city and coun- Carnarvon .... 512 

ty of Bristol ....... Sagidib toes . 4652 Denbigh ...... 1376 
dintenahiininatinns Herelerd.. +. LOBO mare ee ——— Flint......-226 904 
ee ————— Hertford ...... 1920 Glamoryan .... 1612 
-——-- Huntingdon... 636 Merioneth .... 484 


—————— Kent, with the 
city and county of the city of Can- 





Montgomery .. 1116 
Pembroke, with 











ALN ee LL . 5184 the town and county of the tuwn 
cial Lancaster. .... 9756 of Haverfordwest. ...ccccccccss 808 
= Leicester... e026 2372 Radnor......+ 560 
——_-—_————— Lincoln, with the 
city and county of the city of Lin- By sect. 15, Where the quota is 
eR a eocccccers ooeed. Daan fixed for any county, and is less than 
perenne ye ca sigs oon: Pa the number actually serving, the ex- 
cuive @ the Tower err, cess is to continue to serve till their 
cmmonlyelledThe'Towerllam periods of service are expired: but no 
| Monmouth..... 1120 Vacancies arising in the same are to 
omnocreserernnie: Nariel, with the be supplied till the local militia is re- 
city and county of the city of Nor- duced below the quota fixed by this 
WER seednred seinen cceseces 4086 SCt. 
—---—-——— Northampton .. 2896 — By sect. 16, Where the quota now 
———-—— Northumberland, fixed is greater than the number of 


with the town and county of the 
town of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
and the town of Berwick-upon- 


jocal militia now serving, no further 
enrolment shall take place so long as 
oo a, the local militia and volunteers toge- 

tweed <.+4¢ he hie get tage oe :+ 2696. ther equal six times the militia. 
—_——- —— Nottingham, with 

the town and county of the town By sect.48, Deputy-lieutenants may 

of Nottingham ...........+++. 2256 make new appointments in case the 
—_-_—— Oxford ....... 2412 quotas are found not to be in propor- 
———-— Rutland ... .. 332. tion to the relative numbers of men 














— Salop -.... -++- 3964 Jiable to serve in their respective di- 
——————— Somerset .....- 6224 visions or parishes. 
—_—————— Southampton, with ; ? 
the town and county of the town By sect. 155, In case of invasion or 
of Southampton ........+++ «+. 3400 rebellion, his Majesty may, by pro- 
pte Staftord,with the clamation, increase the local militia, 
city and county of the city of so that they do not six times exceed 
Litchfield ........... + seseeeee 4532 the original quota of the regular mi- 
—————_——— Suffolk ........ 4168 litia allowed under the forty-second 
~————--—— Surrey ....++.. 5344 of his present Majesty ; and the coun- 
————— Sussex ...++++ +3212 ty lieutenants and deputies shall ap- 
———— Warwick, with 


ortion the number and proceed to 
the city ; : bye) taal aga po 
dln tn wire: Snes se ip ao raise and enrol the men, at such time 
~~~ Worcester, with 45 Shall be specified in the proclama- 
‘ - 
the city and county of the city of tion. , : 
Worcester........--ecscece.2.. 2464 By sect. 157, His Majesty may, by 
—~——— Wilts, ........ 3668 proclamation, reduce and disembody 
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such additional number of local mili- 
tia, and the privates so disembodied 
or those enrolled and not embodied, 
shall remain iiable to serve for the pe- 
riods for which they were enrolled to 
serve, and shall, during such periods, 
supply all the vacancies which may 
arise in the respective parishes or 
places for which they shall have been 
enrolled; and no ballot shall take 
place while such vacancies can_be 
supplied from them; but they shall 
not be liable to supply vacancies for 
any other parish or place than that 
for which they were originally en- 
rolled. 

By sect. 172, Every county, hun- 
dred, or parish is subject to a fine of 
15]. for each man remaining deficient 
after the 14th of February after the 
order for ballotting and enrolling. But 
by sect. 173, shall be entitled to a re- 
turn of two-thirds of such fine for 
every man enrolled before the 14th 
of March, and one-third if enrolled 
before the Ist of April, after such fine 
shall have incurred. 


2. The Ballot. 

By sect.32, At the second subdivi- 
sion meeting, the deputy-lieutenants 
shall appoint the number of men to 
serve for each parish, and shall order 
notice to be given thereof and of the 
next meeting, and shal] cause the 
number to be ballotted. 

By sect 66, All persons between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five, of the 
height of five feet two inches, and not 
having more than two children under 
fourteen years of age, may enrol 
themselves in the local militia. 

By sect.37, No ballot shall take 
place where persons shall voluntarily 
enrol! themselves. 

By sect. 58, Vacancies occasioned 
by the death of local militia men be- 
fore the expiration of their term of 
service, or where they enlist into his 
Majesty’s regular forces, navy, or ma- 
rines, or as substitutes or volunteers in 
the regular militia, or are discharged 
as unfit for service, or dismissed in 
pursuance of a sentence of a court- 
martial, shall be filled up by a fresh 
ballot. 

By sect. 60, No ballot to be for a 
private appointed a non-commission- 
ed officer or drummer in the room of 
ene reduced to the ranks. 


[Marcy 


By sect. 106, If local militia meq 
desert or absent themselves, and do 
not voluntarily return, or are not 
taken within three months, others 
are to be ballotted for in their room. 

By section 143, When his Majesty 
shall order only a part of any militia 
to be embodied, the deputy-lieute. 
nants shall examine the classes, and 
if the number required shall equal the 
first, or first and second, or succeed- 
ing classes, in their order, the men 
contained therein shall be chosen 
without ballot ; but if less than the 
first class, the number shall be ballot- 
ted for thereout, and if more than that 
and any succeeding class in order, 
such classes shall be first chosen, and 
the remainder ballotted for out of the 
next class to the last wholly taken; 
and in like manner any farther pro- 
portion shall be supplied, as well as 
vacancies. 

By sect. 144, If any person enrolled 
in any subdivision of a county, the 
Jocal militia whereof shall be ordered 
to be embodied, shall desert or be 
absent, and shall not be taken within 
three months, the vacancies. shall be 
filled up by a fresh ballot. 

By sect. 61, At subdivision meet- 
ings men shall be ballotted for in 
room of those whose terms of service 
will expire before the 20th Novem- 
ber next ensuing the holding of such 
subdivision meetings, and such men 
may be discharged and the others 
received. 

By sect. 43, If through the neglect 
or mistake of the constable, or from 
any other cause, the full number of 
men appointed for any subdivision be 
not duly enrolled, then the deputy. 
lieutenants may cause lists to bk 
ae. and proceed to a fresh bal- 
ot. 

By sect. 55, Deputy-lieutenants 
may discharge persons chosen by bal- 
lot, who are unfit for service from 
any permanent illness, debility, of 
bodily infirmities, or are not of the full 
height of five feet two inches, or ar 
not approved upon examination by 2 
surgeon, and cause others to be cho 
sen by ballot. 

By sect.62, The enrolment of set 
vants shall not vacate their contracls 
with their masters, unless the loca 
militia shall be embodied or called out 
by his Majesty ; and masters and mis 
tresses are entitled to an abatemett 
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from the wages of such servants, in 
proportion to the duration of such ser- 
vants’ absence from their service dur- 
ing such training, &c. 

by sect. 146, Men attending at the 
ballot, and not —— chosen, shall be 
paid by the clerk of the subdivision, 
Is. per day while they shall be neces- 
sarily employed from home, in going 
to, continuing there, and returning 
from the place, to be appointed for 
such ballot, provided the same shail 
not exceed three days. 

By sect.65, No ballot, enrolment, 
or service under this act shall extend 
to make void, or in any manner affect 
any indenture of apprenticeship or 
contract of service between any mas- 
ter or servant, notwithstanding any 
contract or agreement in any such in- 
denture or contract ; and no seivice 
under this act of any apprentice or 
servant shall be deemed or construed 
an absence from service, or a breach 
of any covenant or agreement as to 
any service or absence from service, 
in any indenture of apprenticeship or 
contract of service. 

By sect. 24, On making out or 
amending the lists of persons liable 
to serve under this act, neglecting to 
appeal within the time appointed for 
that purpose, subjects the offender to 
a forfeiture of from 51. to 20s. 
for every offence, or, in default of 
payment, to imprisonment for any 
time not exceeding fourteen days. 


3. Exemptions from Service. 


By sect. 18, No peer of the realm ; 
or commissicned officer in the regular 
militia, or in bis majesty’s other forces, 
or in any of his majesty’s castles or 
forts; or officer on half-pay of the 
navy, army, or marines; or non- 
commissioned officer or private man 
serving in the regular militia or other 
forces; or any effective member of 
yeomanry or volunteer corps, and 
duly returned as such ; or any resident 
member of either of the Universities ; 
or any clergyman; or teacher or 
erpen in holy orders, or pretended 

oly orders, or pretending to holy or- 
ders (not carrying on any trade or 
occupation, except that of a school- 
master), having taken the oaths re- 
quired by law, and being bona fide 
the teacher of any congregation whose 
place of meeting has been duly regis- 

Universat Mac, Vou. XIX. 


tered twelve months previous to the 

eneral meeting appointed to meet 
in October for the purposes of this 
act; or any constable or peace offi- 
cer, not being a special constable; or 
any seaman or seafaring man; or any 
person mustered, trained, or doing 
duty, or employed in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s docks or dock-yards, or em- 
ployed or mustered in his Majesty’s 
service in the Tower of London, 
Woolwich Warren, the several gun- 
wharfs at Portsmouth, or at the seve- 
ral powder-mills or storehouses be- 
longing to his Majesty, under the 
direction of the Board-of Ordnance ; 
or any person free of the company of 
watermen of the river Thames; or 
any — man having more than two 
children born in wedlock ; or any 
person receiving his education on an 
eleemosynary foundation ;—is liable to 
serve in the local militia; and all per- 
sons who have served personally in 
the regular militia or additional force, 
or who have provided any substitute, 
or paid any fine for not serving or 
finding a substitute in the same, are, 
if they have served personally, ex- 
empt for four years after the expira- 
tion of their period of service, if they 
have found a substitute, for six years 
after the enrolment of the substitute, 
or for four years after payment of 
such fine for not serving or finding a 
substitute; and all persons having 
paid or been distrained upon for any 
fine for not serving in the local militia, 
are not liable to serve until after the 
expiration of two years from the pay- 
ment of such fine or such distress 
suffered. 

By sect. 55, All persons labouring 
under any permanent illness, debility, 
or bodily infirmity, or who are not of 
the full height of five feet two inches, 
are not liable to serve in the local 
militia. 

By sect. 45, Persons claiming ex- 
emption, on payment of a fine of 
20). instead of 301. shall sign a decla- 
ration, that their income does not ex- 
ceed 200].; or of 10). instead of 30). 
that it does not exceed 100]. The 

enalty for making a false declaration 
in relation to such claim is 501. 

By sect. 47, Every person claiming 
to be exempt, on payment of fine as 
aforesaid, is to sign a declaration that 
he has not insured himseit against such 
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fine; on pain of forfeiting three times 
the amount of such fine. 

By sect. 40, Persons exempt are 
nevertheless compellable to serve in 
the regular militia, if they neglect to 
attend the training and exercise of the 
Jocal militia. 

By sect. 39 of chapter 116, Persons 
enrol!ed and having actually served in 
the local militia, are exempt from 
serving in the regular or local militia 
for two years from the expiration of 
their present period of service in the 
said local militia. 

By chapter 96, Every person 
who shall have served personally in 
the local militia, during the period for 
which he may have been liable to 
serve, shall be exempt from being 
again ballotted and enrolled in the 
joca] militia for two years from the 
expiration of his period of service. 

And by sect. 44 of chapter38, No 
persons having paid any fine for not 
serving in the local militia, shall be 
liable to be ballotted and enrolled to 
serve agzin until the a of 
two years from the period of having 
paid such fine. 

4. Finding Substitutes. 

By sect.35, No person baliotted to 
serve in the local militia shall be al- 
lowed to provide a substitute. 

By sect. 34, Any pefson insuring 
or agreeing to insure, or indemnity 
another who may be balloted in the 
local militia for or towards the dis- 
charge of any fine or penalty, or shall 
pay, or engage to pay, anv money to 
any volunteer to serve in discharge of 
any county, division, or parish, be- 
yond the sum of two guineas, shall 
forfeit the sum of fifty pounds for 
every offence. 

5. The Swearing and Enrolling. 

By sect.33, Every man before en- 
rolment shal] be examined upon oath 
as to his residence, age, and family; 
and if he refuse to be examined, he 
may be imprisoned ; and if fit for ser- 
vice, shall nevertheless be enrolled. 

By sect.44, If any person ballotted 
shall, afier notice given him, or left 
at his usual or last place of abode, of 
his having been so ballotted, refuse or 
neglect to be enrolled and take the 
oath to serve under this act, he shall 
forteit the sum of 30].; but if his in- 
come be under 200]. then he shall 
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forfeit but 201.; if under 100]. but 
101. 

By sect. 54, No man shall be en. 
rolled, either as a ballotted man or 
volunteer, until] he shall have been 
examined, declared, and reported by 
a competent surgeon to be neither 
ruptured, Jame, maimed, nor afflicted 
with any disorder that may render 
him unfit for service. 


6. The Forming and Officering. 

By sect. 68, The local militia is.to 
be formed into companies of not more 
than 120, nor less than 60 private 
men; and that where the number 
raised for any county, riding, or place 
is sufficient, it shall be formed into 
regiments of not more than twelve, 
nor less than eight companies ; bat if 
not sufficient to form a regiment, 
then it shall be formed into a batta- 
lion of not more than seven, nor Jess 
than four companies 3, if not sufficient 
to form a battalion, to. be formed into 
a corps of not Jess than three compa- 
nies. Each company, when consist- 
ing of sixty private men, to have one 
captain, one lieutenant, and one en- 
sign ; but if it consists of ninety men, 
then there may be two lieutenants 
and one ensign, or three lieutenants, 


7. The Appointment and Qualification 
of Officers. 

By sect. 2, The appointment of 
officers in the local militia is to be by 
the respective lieutenants of counties, 
or, in their absence, by the vice-lieute- 
nant, or any three deputy- lieutenants 
duly authorised by his Majesty: such 
officers to be resident in their respec- 
tive counties, ridings, or places, or in 
some adjacent counties, &c. 

By sect.7, Al] persons to be ap- 
pointed officers in the local militia 
shall be qualified as follows: Every 
lieutenant-colonel shall have a free- 
hold, copybold, or customary estate 
for life, of the yearly value of 600). 
or shall be heir apparent of some per- 
son who shall have a like estate of 
the yearly value of 1200].; ever 
major shall have a like estate of 4001. 
or be heir apparent of some person 
possessed of a like estate of the yearly 
value of g0Ol.; every captain shall 
have a like estate of the yearly value 
of 1501. or be heir apparent of some 
person possessed of a like estate of the 
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yearly value of 3001. or shall be the 
younger son of some person who shall 
be, or at the time of his death was 
possessed of a like estate of the yearly 
value of 500I. or shall himself be pos- 
sessed of real or personal property to 
the amount in the whole of 2,500l. 
Every lieutenant shall have a like 
estate as aforesaid of the yearly value 
of 30]. or be possessed of personal 
estate alone to the amount of 750l. 
or real and personal estate together to 
the amount or value of 15001. or 
shall be the son of some person who 
shall be, or at the time of his death 
was possessed of a like estate as afore- 
said of the yearly value of 60l. or of a 
personal estate to the amount of | 500). 
or of real and personal together to the 
amount or value of 2600]. Every 
ensign shall have a like estate as 
aforesaid of the yearly value of 20). 
or be possessed of a personal estate to 
the amount of 400I. or of real and 
personal together to the amount or 


value of SOOl. or shall be the son of 


some person who sball be, or at the 
time of his death was possessed of a 
like estate as aforesaid of the yearly 
value of 501. or of personal estate to 
the amount of 800l. or of real and 
personal estate together to the amount 
of 1200]. But all officers who have 
held commissions in his Majesty's re- 
gular army, or in the regular or sup- 
plementary militia, or in any fencible 
regiment, or whoshall have transferred 
themselves together with their corps, 
or any part thereof, from the volun- 
teers into the local militia with bis 
Majesty’s approbation, shall be eligi- 
ble and duly qualified to hold the 
same rank in the local militia, al- 
though not qualified as hereinbefore 
directed. 

And by sect. 12, All peers of the 
realm, or their heirs apparent, are 
eligible to hold commissions in the lo- 
cal militia although not duly qualified, 
if they have some place of residence 
in the county, riding, or place for 
which they serve. 

By the same section, Any person 
executing the commission of Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, or Major, under 
this act, if not duly qualilied, shail 


forfeit the sum of !OOl. and Sol. if 


the commission be that of a Captain, 
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8. The Training and Exercise. 

By sect. 96, Constables, &c. are to 
ive written notices to the several 
local militia men, by serving them 
personally, or by leaving the same at 
their usual place of abode, to attend 
at the time and place mentioned in 
the orders for calling out the men to 
be trained and exercised ; and such 
constables, &c. shall cause such no- 
tices as aforesaid to be affixed on the 
door, or the church or chapel doors 
of their respective parishes ; or, if anv 
place shall have no church or chapel 
belonging thereto, on the door of the 
church or chapel of some parish ad- 
joining ; which notice so advertised 
or affixed, shall be a sufficient notice 
to every person enrolled by virtue of 
this act, notwithstanding any omis- 
sion in the delivery of written notices 

in the manner before directed. 

By sect. 87, His majesty may put 
the local militia when embodied un- 
der the command of several officers ; 
and, by section 88, may order it to be 
called out yearly, at such times, in 
such manner, and in such proportions 
and under such regulations as his ma- 
jesty shall direct in that behalf; re- 
gard being had to the lecal circum- 
stances- of each county, and to the 
seasons most important to the course 
of industry and cultivation within the 
same. But such local militia are not 
to be trained or exercised for more 
than twenty-eight entire days in each, 
year, exclusive of the days of arriving 
at and departure from, and marching 
to and from the ‘place appointed for 
exercise. Neither are they to march 
for such training and exercise out of 
the county for which they were en- 
rolled; unless, by section 89, the 
principal town or towns of such coun- 
ty do not afford sufficient accommo- 
dation for the quartering of such local 
militia, in which case they may be 
marched into an adjoining county. 


0. The Place of Service. 

By-sect. 51, Persons having more 
than one place of residence shail serve 
for the county, riding, or place where 
their names shell have been first in- 
serted in the list. 

By sect. 52, Where any parish shall 
lie in two or more counties or ridings, 
the inhabitants thereof shalj serve in 

2B2 
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the militia of the county or riding in 
which the parish church is situate. 


10. Actual Service. 

By’sect. 94, During the time of ex- 
ercise, the mutiny act and articles of 
war shall be in force with respect to 
the local militia, but not to extend to 
life and limb. 

By sect. 123, In cases of invasion, 
rebellion, and insurrection, his ma- 
jesty may order the local militia to be 
embodied, and direct them to be 
marched to any part of Great Britain ; 
and while so embodied, they are sub- 
ject to the Mutiny Act and Articles 
of War. 

By sect. 124, They cannot be or- 
dered to go out of Great Britain, 

By sect. 92, The local militia may 
be called out for the suppression of riots 
or tumults in the county for which 
they were enrolled, or in any ad- 
joining county; and men not appear- 
ing are subject to the same penal- 
ties and forfeitures as for not appear- 
ing for training and exercise. 


11. The Punishment for Disobedience. 

By sect. 137, If any local militia 
man sworn and enrolled (not lebour- 
ing under any infirmity so as to inca- 
pacitate him trom serving under this 
act) shall not join, or if he or any 
serjeant, corporal, or drummer shall 
desert or absent himself, he may be 
adjudged to further service in the lo- 

cal or regular militia, or in his ma- 
jesty’s other forces, without limita- 
tion as to the period or place of such 
service, 

By sect. 128, If any local militia 
man ordered to be drawn out aud em- 
bodied (not labouring under any in- 
firmity) shall not march in pursuance 
of orders, he shall be punished as a 
deserter ; and any person harbouring 
or concealing him shali forfeit 1001. 

By sect. 140, If any local militia 
mau (not labouring under any infir- 
mity) shall not appear in pursuance 
of orders, or appearing shal] not abide 
the same, he shall be deemed a deser- 
ter; and it he does not appear before the 
ballot is completed, he shall forfeit 101. 
and shall be liable to serve over and 
above the number to be chosen by 
ballot under this act. 

By section 105, Local militia men 
nat Jabouring under any infirmity 
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which may incapacitate them) not ap. 
pearing at the time and place of ex. 
ercise, or absenting themselves dur. 
ing that time, shall be deemed de. 
serters, and if not taken until after 
the time of such exercise, shall forfeit 
201. or in default of payment shall be 
committed to prison to hard labour 
for any space of time not exceeding 
three months, nor less than fourteen 
days, or until they shall have paid the 
said penalty. 

By sect. 112, Any local militia 
man. sentenced by a court martial 
may be compelled to serve im the local 
militia for any period not exceedin 
four years, over and above the sone 
for which he may be already enrolled, 
or for any period not exceeding three 
years, in the regular militia of the 
county, or to imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding twelve months. 

By sect. 45, Persons imprisoned for 
the non-payment of any five for not 
appearing to be enrolled, or for re- 
fusing to take the oath, or for refusing 
er neglecting to attend the annual 
period of training and exercise, are 
compelled to serve the full period of 
four years after the expiration of such 
imprisonment. 

By sect. 122, Persons concealing 
or assisting deserters, knowing them 
to be such, shall forfeit 51. for every 
offence. 

By sect. 121, Persons apprehend- 
a are to be paid ‘20s. 

y sect. 118, All serjeants, corpo- 
rals, and drummers, on permanent 
pay, shall constantly reside within the 
city, town, or place where the arms 
belonging to their respective regi- 
ments or corps are kept, or within 
one mile thereof, except when on fur- 
lough, or when ordered to be absent 
on military duty, or for the purpose 
of raising or enlisting men for the re- 
gular militia, or for his majesty’s re- 
gular forces, on pain of forfeiting all 
pay during such absence, and be li- 
able to be apprehended and punished 
as deserters.—Such absence shall in 
no case be for more than three months 
in any one year; nor shall any greater 
number than one-fourth part of such. 
serjeants, corporals, and drummers 
be absent at any one time. 

12. The Privileges and Exemptions. 

By sect, 83, The loca! militia, when 
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under this act. 
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embodied, are entitled to the same of local militia men are, if unable to 
ay and allowance for themselves and support themselves, entitled to the 
families as the regular militia are, same relief, aud under the same cir- 


when drawn out and embodied. = — cumstances, and subject to the same 
By sect. 86, Every local militia regulations avd_ provisions, as the 
man, if present during the whole pe- wives and families of men ballotted 
riod of annual. training and exercise, to serve in the regular militia, during 
is entitled to a sam not exceeuing the time such local militia are assem 
10s. 6d. for the first year of his ser- bled for the purpose of being trained 
vice, and 5s. 3d. for every succeeding and exercised, or for the suppression 
year of service, for the purpose of of riots. or of rebellion, or invasion 5 
providing and keeping up necessaries. and if the wives and families of such 
By sect. 91, Local militia men de- local militia men be resident in the 
sirous of removing from one county place where the regiment is asseme 
to another, at any time during the pe- bled, they shall be relieved there, 
riod of their service, may, on giving The money so advanced is ta be re» 
notice in writing to that effect to their paid to the overseers or parish officers 
commanding officer, lawfully so re- who shall have advanced the same by 
move. But if local militia men wish the receiver-general of the county, 
to remove during the period of train- on the delivery of a quarterly account 
ing, they must for that purpose first of the payment thereof, certified and 
obtain the consent of their command- signed by two justices of the peace of 
ing officer in writing. —When local the county in which such relici shail 
militia men so remove, they must, by be given. 
virtue of this clause, enrol themselves 14. The Pay. 
in the local militia of the county to By sect. 129, Local militia mea, 
which they remove, or if there be no when drawn out into actual service, 
local militia enrolled for such county, are entitled to the same pay as the 
then in that,of some adjoining county; regular militia; and non-commis- 
and they must transmit to the com-_ sioned officers, drummers, and pri- 
manding officer of the regiment, bat-. vate men, maimed or wounded im 
talion, or corps, from whiich they such actual service, are entitled to te 
have removed, within one month. benefit of Chelsea hospital. 
after the expiration of the annual By sect. 98, The pay ot loca] m- 
training, a certificate of the com- litia men when callea out for the pur- 
manding officer of the regimeut, bat- pose of being trained and exercised is 
talion, or corps into which they may to commence on the day which ther 
have been received, of their having shall join the regiment or division fo 
been duly trained and exercised in hich they belong. 
such regiment, &c. on pain of forfeit- By sect. 150, ‘The pay of officers, 
ing double the sum they would have non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
forfeited if they had not appeared to vate men, who shall not join on the 
be trained and exercised in the local day appointed, shall commence only 
militia in which they were ballotted from the day of their joining, unless 
prevented from sickness or inevitable 
By sect. 195, Married local militia necessity. 
men may, after they have been drawn _— By sect. 131, The pay of men en- 
out into actual service, set up and ex- rolled after the iccal militia is embo- 
ercise any trade, in any town or place died and called out into actual service, 
in Great Britain, as soldiers may by shall commence from the day they 
virtue of the statute 24 Geo. III. join the regiment or corps to which 
c. 44, they belong; an allowance, however, 
By sect. 197, All non-commission- may be made them at the time of en- 
ed officers, drummers, and private rolment to enable them to join their 
men of the local militia are exempted regiment, provided such allowance 
from serving as peace or parish offi- does not exceed the rate of the pay 
cers, for the number of days march the 
13. The Allowance to the Families of piace for which they aré enrolled is 
Local_ Militia Men. distant from the place where the said 
By sect. 42, The wives and families regiment or corps is stationed ; to be 
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calculated at the rate of not less than 
ten miles per day, with the usual 
number of halting days. 

By sect. 132, When the local mi- 
litia of any county, riding, or place is 
ordered out into actual service, the 
receiver-general of the taxes shall pay 
to the captain or other commanding 
officer of every company one guinea 
for the use of each man, and also for 
each recruit as early as may be after he 
has joined, to be laid out to his advan- 
tage ; and such captain or other com- 
manding officer shall account to the 
men how the same has been applied 
and disposed of; and, at the time of 
settling such account, pay the re- 
mainder (if any) to such men. 

By sect. 102, Local militia, when 
called out for the purpose of being 
trained and exercised, may be put by 
the captain or commanding officer of 
their respective companies under stop- 
pages, not exceeding fourpence per 
day, for the purpose of providing 
them with linen and other necessa- 
ries, and also for defraying the ex- 
pence of repairing any arms which 
may have been broken or damaged 
through the neglect of any such local 
militia man: provided that if any sur- 
plus remains of such stoppages, after 
deducting what shall have been laid 
out and paid. for necessaries and for 
repairing arms, such surplus shall be 

aid into the hands of such local mi- 
Fitia man before he shall be disinissed 
from such training and exercise. 

15. The Arms and Accoutrements. 

By sect. 107, If local militia 
men sel], pawn, lose, or wilfully da- 
mage any of their arms, clothes, ac- 
coutrements, or ammunition, or neg- 
lect or refuse to return, when requir- 
ed to do the samme, in good order to 
their captain, or the person appointed 
to receive the same, they shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay a 
sum not exceeding three pounds, or, 
in default of payment, be committed 
to the house of correction, to be kept 
to hard labour for any time not ex- 
ceeding three months, or until they 
sha!| have paid such penalty. 

By sect. 108, If any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully buy, take in 
exchange, conceal, or otherwise im- 
properly receive any local militia arms, 
clothes, accoutrements, &c. or any 
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public stores or ammunition delivere 
for the local militia, he shall, for every 
such offence, forfeit ten pounds, or, 
in default of payment, be commitied 
to goal for the space of six months, 
without bail or mainprize, or be pub. 
licly or privately whipped at the dis. 
cretion of the justice before whom he 
has been convicted. 

By sect. 115, When the local mi. 
litia is not embodied, the arms, ac: 
coutrements, clothing, and other 
stores, are to kept under the care of 
the quarter-master, in a place ap. 
pointed by the colonel or other com. 
mandant, with the approbation of the 
county lieutenant. 

16. Local Militia Men enlisting in 
the Navy, Regular Forces, Se. 
By sect. 04, Any person ballottedor 

enrolled to serve, or serving in the Jo- 
ca] militia, may enlist or enter into his 
majesty’s army, navy, or marines, or 
as a substitute or volunteer in the te. 
gular militia of the same or some ai- 
joining county, at any time, except 
during such portion of the period of 
being assembled for the purpose of 
annual training and exercise ; but this 
privilege is not to extend to any ser- 
jeant, corporal, or drammer of any 
regiment of local militia on perma- 
nent pay as such. Neither (by sec- 
tion 65) is any apprentice ballotted 
under this act permitted so to en- 
list without his master’s’ consent. 
But, by section 65, no apprentice bal. 
lotted under this act can enlist in the 
army, navy, marines, or enter a3 2 
substitute or volunteer in the regular 
militia, or asa volunteer in the local 
militia, or being a member of a vo- 
lunteer corps transfer himself into the 
local militia, without the consent ot 
his master. 

By sect. 119, Serjeants, corporals, 
and drummers of the Jocal militia, 
returned on permanent pay, may be 
employed in their respective coun- 
ties to raise volunteers for his majes- 
ty’s regular forces or for the militia. 
17. Volunteers enlisting in the Local 

Militia. 

By sections 17 and 86, In all cases 
where the number of local militi 
men actually serving shall not be 
equal to the number fixed by this act 
as the quota of any county, the mei 
bars of volunteer corps, within the 
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ages limited by this act, and not hav- 
ing more than two children, may, 
with the approbation of the  lieute- 
pants or deputy-lieutenants, trans- 
fer their services to the local mi- 
jitia; and if actually serving on the 
12th of May, 180g, and having con- 
stantly continued to serve as such 
since that period, they shall be en- 
titled toa bounty of two guineas, and 


the same allowance for necessaries as 
the local militia. 

By sect. 18, Volunteers so transfer. 
ring themselves, are not liable to serve 
in the regular militia, notwithstand- 
ing they may have been ballotted for 
the same. 

By sect. 20, Yeomanry and artil- 
lery corps may transfer their services 
to the local militia. 
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The Britisn Sry in AMERICA. 
{Concluded from page 114.] 


HE author of ‘“« An Inquirer,” 

on the theory of the earth, begs 
leave to offer the following observa- 
tions to the publisher of “ The Bri- 
tish Spy,” in answer to some of his 
additional notes. 

When the Inquirer read, in the se- 
cond letter of the British Spy, that 
“the perpetual revolution of the 
earth from west to east has the ob- 
vious tendency to conglomerate the 
loose sands of the sea on the eastern 
coast ;’—** that, whether the rolling 
of the earth to the east give to the 
ocean an actual counter-current to 
the west or not, the newly emerged 
pinnacles are whirled by the earth’s 
motion through the waters of the 
deep ;” and, from the continued ope-. 
ration of the causes which produced 
them, that ‘‘ all continents and islands 
will be caused, reciprocally, to ap- 
proximate ;” when he read these and 
other similar passages, he saw no rea- 
son to doubt, that the British Spy 
considered the ocean now, as well as 
formerly, affected by the rotation of 
the earth; or, to express the same 
thing more correctly, that the rota- 
tory motion of the earth is but par- 
tially communicated to the ocean. 
This opinion, which a thousand facts 
may be brought to disprove, and 
which the favourite cosmogonist of 
the British Spy says * no man can en- 





* The passage in Smellie’s trans'a- 
tion of Buffon stands thus: * But 
every man, who has the least know- 
ledge of physics, must allow, that no 
fluid, which surrounds the earth, can 
be effected by its rotation.” Vol. I. 

‘On Regular Winds. 


tertain who has the least knowledge 
of physics, it was decorous to sup- 
pose, had been advanced from inad- 
vertence. If the meaning of the 
writer were taken by the Inquirer, in 
a greater latitude than was meant, he 
is not the less sorry for his mistake, 
because it was a natural one, and was 
not confined to bimself. 

But the annotator of the Spy, with- 
out saying whether the supposed cur- 
rent now exist or not, thinks the for- 
mer existence of such a current not 
improbable, and puts a case, by way 
of illustrating his hypothesis. My rea- 
soning on the subject, somewhat dif- 
ferent from his, is briefly this. 

If the whole surface of the earth, 
when it first received its rotatory im- 
pulse, were covered with water, and 
this impulse were communicated to its 
solid part alone, then, indeed, a cur- 
rent to the west would be produced, 
and would cc.tinue until the resist- 
ance, occasioned by the friction of the 
waters, gradually communicated the 
whole motion of the earth to the 
ocean. It is not easy to say when 
this current would cease ; but it seems 
to me, it would be more likely to 
wear the bed of the ecean smooth, 
than to raise protuberances; and 
even, though it were to cause sande 
banks, it comld never elevate them 
above its own level. 

I should observe, that to avoid cir- 
cumlocution, | admit a current to the 
west; because the ettect is the same, 
as to alluvion, whether the earth re- 
volve under the waters, or the waters 
roll over the earth; though the fact 
is, that the ocean, like the oil in 
the plate, in-the experiment pro- 
posed, would have a tendency to re- 
main at rest, and whatever motion it 
acquired, must be to the east, like 
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that of the earth, from which it was 
derived. 

lf we suppose a few solitary moun- 
tains to lift their heads above the cir- 
cumfluous ocean, we may infer, by 
the rules of strict analogy, that they 
would be worn away by the friction 
of the passing waters, rather than that 
they would receive any accessions of 
soil. 

But let us suppose some ridges of 
mountains, running from north to 
south, and of sufficient extent and 
elevation to obstruct the course of 
the waters. In this case, the sudden 
whirling of the earth to the east would 
force the ocean on its western shores, 
where it would accumulate, until the 
gravity of the mass, thus elevated; 
overcame the force which raised it. 
Then one vast undulation of the stu- 
pendous mass would take place, from 
shore to shure, and would continue 
until it gradually yielded to the united 
effect of friction and gravity. A'com- 
parison between vessels of different 
sizes, partly filled with water, might 
enable us to form a rational conjec- 
ture of the term of this oscillation ; 
but be it one year, or many years, I 
think the effect would more probably 
be, an abrasion of the mountain, than 
the formation of,a continent. 

Bat the postu/atum, that the first 
impulse to the earth was communi- 
cated to its solid part alone, on which 
all these suppositions rest, is but a 
possibility : whether we suppose that 
the cause, which firs: whirled the 
earth on its axis, is an ascending link 
in nature’s chain of causes, or the 
immediate act of the first Great Cause 
of ail, it is not unlikely that it pene- 
trated and influenced every particle of 
matter, whether it were solid, liquid, 
or aerifotm. . 

On this sabject, our suppositions 
aré to be limited only by our inven- 
tion. One man may resort to elec- 
tricity, according to an alleged pro- 
perty of that fluid; another to mag- 
netism ; a third to the action of the 
sun's rays; and a fourth toa quality 
inherent in matter, according to either 
of which hypotheses no current could 
have existed. 

Monsieur de Buffon, indeed, 
ascribes the earth's rotation to a me- 
chanical and partial impulse, the o6- 
lique stroke of acomet; but as, ac- 
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cording to him,. the earth was they 
one entire globe of melted glass, its 
rotatory motion must have been upj. 
form long ‘before the ocean existed, 

Whoever would dispel the clouds 
in which this question is involved, 
and make it as clear “as the light of 
heaven,” should indeed be mihi mag. 
nus Apollo; but hypothéses, of which 
nothing can be said but that they are 
not impossible, though they may be. 
guile the lounger of a heavy hour, are 
little likely to further our knowledge 
of nature. In so boundless a field of 
conjecture, with scarce one twink. 
ling star to guide us, we-can hardly 
hope to find, among the numberless 
tracks of error, that which singly leads 
to truth. 

When the Inquirer spoke of the 
general Louleversement which many 
subterranean appearances indicated, 
he did not mean even to hint at their 
cause, but simply to express, as the 
word imports, the topsy-turvy disor- 
der in which vegetable and marine 
substances are found: the one far 
above, and the other far below, the 
seat of its original production. At 
the moment he was attempting to 
show, that every explanation of these 
phenomena was imperfect and pre- 
mature, he hardly would have ven- 
tured to give one himself; for though 
«« we should not suffer ourselves to 
be passively fed on the pap of science,” 
when we have attained our maturity, 
yet, until we have attained it, he 
thinks it is better to be in leading. 
strings than to stumble at every step. 

In the progress of science, I doubt 
whether sound principles are aban- 
doned for those that are Jess true. 
Novelty in moral speculation, aided 
as it may be by our passions, may 
dazzle and mislead; but in pbysics, 
though one error may give place to 
another, when truth once gets po- 
session, she holds it firm ever alter. 
Thus, the theories of cosmogonis's 
foliow one another like wave obtrud- 
ing upon wave; each demonstrating 
the fallacy of those which went be- 
fore, and proved absurd im tar; 
while the philosophy of Newton, 
spite of the continued opposition 0 
the French academicians, avd the latet 


reveries of St. Pierre, gradually gains 


universal credit and respect. The 
member of the Royal Society, wh 
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accounted for the trade winds by the 
transpiration of tropical sea-weed, 
may have had his admirers; but he 
has not been able to shake the theory 
of Dr. Halley. If Harvey's system 
of generation had been as well sup- 
ported by facts, as his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, all hosti- 
lity to the one, as well as to the other, 
would have ended with his life. 

{t certainly is not philosphical ‘* to 
discard a theory,” because it may be 
unsupported by a name, nor yet be- 
cause there are other more recent 
theories. In these and many other 
general remarks, I entirely concur 
with the writer, though 1 do not 
clearly discern their application. 

I cannot conclude without regret- 
ting, that I should be compelled to 
differ with a writer whose talents I so 
much admire, and whose sentiments 
I so often approve; but to borrow 
a celebrated sentiment, my esteem 
for truth exceeds even my esteem for 
the British Spy. Though neither of 
us may chance to convince the other, 
yet if our discussion should lead those 
who have not the same parental ten- 
derness for particular hypotheses or 
doubts, to a better understanding of 
the subject, the light that is thus eli- 
cited will console me for the collision 
which produced it. 


Oct. 12, 1805. 


Anecvotes of Davin Hume. By 
the late Eart of-CHARLEMONT. 
A BOUT this time, 1766, or some- 
J4% what before this, Lord Charle- 
mont once more met his friend David 


Hume. His Lordship mentions him 
in some detached papers, which I 
shall here collect, and give to the 
teader. ** Nothing,” says Lord Char- 
lemont, ‘* ever shewed a mind more 
truly beneficient than Hume’s whole 
conduct with regard to Rousseau, 
That story is too weil known to be 
repeated, and exhibits a striking pic- 
ture of Hume’s heart, whilst it dis- 
plays the strange and unaccountable 
vanity, and madness, of the French, or 
rather Swiss moralist. When firstthey 
arrived together from France, happen- 
ing to meet with Hume in the Park, 
I wished him joy of his pleasing con- 
nection, and particularly hinted, that 
1 was convinced he must be perfectly 
lappy in his new friend, as their sen- 
Universat Mac, Vou. XIX. 
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timents were, I believed, nearly 
similar. * Why no, man,’ ‘said he, 
‘ in that you are mistaken; Rousseau 
is not what you think him ; he has a 
hankering after the Bible, and, indeed, 
is little better than a Christian, ina 
way of his own.’ Excess of vanity 
was the madness of Rousseau. When 
he first arrived in London, he and 
his Armenian dress were followed 
by crowds, and as long as this species 
of admiration lasted, he was con- 
tented and happy. But in London, 
such sights are only the wonder of 
the day, and in a very short time he 
wassuftered to walk where he pleased, 
unattended, unobserved. From that 
instant, his discontent may be dated. 
But to dwell no longer on matters of 
public notoriety, I shall only mention 
one fact, which I can vouch for truth, 
and which would, of itself, be amply 
sufficient to convey an adequate idea 
of the amazing eccentricity of this 
singular man. When, after having 
uarrelled with Hume, and all his 
tnglish friends, Rousseau was bent 
on making his escape, as he termed it, 
into France, he stopped at a village 
between London and Dover, and 
from thence wrote to General Con- 
way, then Secretary of State, inform- 
ing him, that, although he had got 
so far with safety, he was well ap- 
prized, that the remainder of his route 
was so beset by his inexorableenemies, 
that, unprotected, he could not escape. 
He therefore solemnly claimed the 
protection of the King, and desired 
that a party of cavalry might be im- 
mediately ordered to escort him to 
Dover. This letter General Conwa 
shewed to me, together with his 
answer, in which he assured him that 
the postillions were, altogether, a very 
sufficient guard throughout ever 
part of the King’s dominions.* To 
return to Hume. In London, where 
he often did me the honour to com- 
municate the manuscripts of his addi- 
tional essays, before their publication, 
I have sometimes, in the course of 
our intimacy, asked him whether he 
thought that, if his opinions were 
pniversally to take place, mankind 
would not be rendered more unhappy 
than they now were; and whether 





* This anecdote of Rousseau is 
well known, 
9 Cc 
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he did not suppose that the curb of 
religion was necessary to human 
nature? ‘ The objections,’ answered 
he,‘ are not without weight; but 
error never can produce good, and 
truth ought to take place of all con- 
siderations.’ He never failed,in the 
midst of any controversy, to give its 
due praise to every thing tolerable 
that was either said, or written against 
him. One day that he visited me in 
London, he came into my room 
Jaughing, and apparently well pleased. 
© What has put you into this good 
humour, Hume?’ said J. ‘ Why, 
man,’ replied he, ‘ I have just now 
had the best thing said to me | ever 
heard. 1 was complaining in a com- 

any, where I spent the morning, that 

was very ill treated by the world, 
and that the censures passed upon me 
were hard and unreasonable. That I 
had written many volumes, through- 
out the whole of which there were 
but few pages that contained any 
reprehensible matter, and yet, for 
those few pages, I was abused and 
torn to pieces.’ ‘ You put me in 
mind,’ said an honest fellow in the 
company, whose name [ did not 


know, ‘ of an acquaintance of mine, 
a notary public, who, having been 


condemned to be hanged for forgery, 
lamented the hardship of his case; 
that after having written many thou- 
sand inoffensive sheets, he should be 
hanged for one line.’ 

*« But an unfortunate disposition to 
doubt of every thing seemed inter- 
woven with the nature of Hume, and 
mever was there, I am convinced, 
amore thorough and sincere sceptic. 
He'seemed not to be certain even of 
his own present existence, and could 
not therefore be expected to entertain 
any settled opinion respecting his 
future state. OnceI asked him what 
he thought of the immortality of the 
soul? * Why troth, man,’ said be, ‘ it 
is so pretty and so comfortable a theory 
that I wish I could be convinced of 
its truth, but I canna help doubting.’ 

‘¢ Hume’s fashion at Paris, when 
he was there as Secretary to Lord 
Hertford, was truly ridiculous ; and 
nothing ever marked, in a more 
striking manner, the whimsical ge- 
nins of the French. No man, from 
his manners, was surely less formed 
for their society, or less likely to 
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meet with their 4pprobation; but 
that flimsy philosophy which pervades, 
and deadens even their most licen. 
tious novels, was then the folly of the 
day Free thinking avd _ English 
frocks were the fashion, and the An. 
glomanie was the ton du pais. Lord 
Holland, though far better calculated 
than Hume to please in France, was 
aiso an instance of this singular pre. 
dilection. Being about this time on 
a visit to Paris, the French concluded, 
that an Englishman of bis reputation 
must bea philosopher, and must be 
admired. It was customary with 
him to doze after dinner, and one 
day, at a great entertaininent, he hap- 
pened to fall asleep; ‘ Le voila! 
says a Marquis, pulling his neighbour 
by thesleeve; ‘Le voila, qui pense!’ 
But the madness for Hume was far 
more singularand extravagant. From 
what has been already said of him, it 
is apparent that his conversation to 
Strangers, and particularly to French- 
men, could be little delightful, and 
still more particularly, one would 
suppose, to French women. And 
yet no Jady’s toilette was complete 
without Hume’s attendance. ~ At the 
opera, his broad unineaning face was 
usually seen entre deux jolts minois. 
The ladies in France give the ton, 
and the ton was deism ; a species of 
philosophy ill suited to the softer sex, 
in whose delicate frame weakuess is 
interesting and timidity a charm. But 
the women in France were deists, as 
with us they were charioteers. The 
tenets of the new philosophy were 
a portee de tout, le monde, and the 
perusal of a wanton novel, such, for 
example, as Therese Philosophe, was 
amply sufficient to renderany fine gen- 
tleman, or any fine lady, an accom- 
plished, nay a learned deist. How my 
friend Hunie was ableto endure theen- 
counter of these French female Titans 
I know not. {n England, either his 
philosophic pride, or his conviction 
that infidelity was il] suited te women, 
made him perfectly averse from the 
initiation of ladies into the mysteries 
of his doctrine, I never saw him so 
much displeased, or so much discon- 
certed, as by the petulance of Mrs, 
Mallet, the conceited wife of Bolin- 
broke’s editor, This lady, who was 
not acquainted with Hume, meeting 
bim one night at an assembly, boldly 
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accosted him in these words: * Mr. 
Hume, give me leave to introduce 
myself to you; we deists ought to 
know each other..—‘ Madame,’ re- 
plied he,‘ I am no deist. I do not 
style myself so, neither do I desire to 
be known by that appellation.’ 

« Nothing éver gave Hume more 
real vexation, than the strictures made 
upon his history in the House of 
Lords, by the great Lord Chatham. 
Soon after that speech I met Hume, 
and ironically wished him joy of the 
high honour that had been done him. 
‘ Zounds, man,’ said he, with more 
peevishness than I had ever seen him 
express, ‘ he’sa Goth ! he’s a Vandal !" 
Indeed, his history is as dangerous in 
politics, as his essays are in religion ; 
and it is somewhat extraordinary, that 
the same man who labours to free 
the mind from what he supposes 
religious prejudices, should as zeal- 
ously endeavour to shackle it with the 
servile ideas of despotism. But he 


loved the Stuart family, and his his- 
tory is of course, their apology. All 
his prepossessions, however, could 
never induce him absolutely to falsify 
history ; and though he endeavours to 
soften the failings of his favourites, 


even in their actions, yet it is on the 
characters which he gives to them, 
that he principally depends for their 
vindication; and from hence fre- 
quently proceeds, in the course of 
his history, this singular incongruity, 
that it is morally impossible that a 
man, possessed of the character 
which the historian delineates, should 
in certain circumstances have acted 


the part which the same historian. 


narrates and assigns to him. But 
now to return to his philosophical 
principles, which certainly constitute 
the discriminating feature of his cha- 
racter. The practice of combating 
received opinions, had one unhappy, 
though not unusual, effect on his 
mind. He grew fond of paradoxes, 
which his abilities enabled him suc- 
cessfully to support ; and his under- 
standing was so far warped and bent 
by this unfortunate predilection, that 
he had well nigh lost that best faculty of 
the mind, the almost intuitive percep- 
tion of truth. His sceptical turn made 
him doubt, and consequently dispute 
every thing ; yet was he a fair and 
pleasant disputant. He heard with 
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patience, and answered without acri- 
mony. Neither was his conversation 
at any time offensive, even to his 
more scrupulous companions: his 
good sense, and good nature, pre- 
vented his saying any thing that was 
likely to shock, and it was not till he 
was provoked to argument, that, in 
mixed companies, he entered into his 
favourite topics. Where indeed as was 
the case with me, his regard for any 
individual rendered him desirous of 
making a proselyte, his efforts were 
great, and anxiously incessant, 

‘* Respecting this new or rather 
revived system of philosophy, soi dis« 
ante telle, it may perhaps be confessed, 
that it may possibly have done some 
good ; but then it has certainly done 
mich more mischief to mankind. 
On the one hand, it pees perhaps be 
allowed, that to its prevalence we owe _ 
that general system of toleration which 
seems to. prevail, and which is, I fear, 
the only speck of white that marks 
the present age.* Yet even this soli- 
tary virtue, if infidelity be its basis, 
is unde ona false principle. Chris- 
tian charity, which includes the idea 
of universal philanthropy, and which, 
when really Christian, is the true 
foundation on which this virtue should 
be erected, and not the opinion that 
all religions should be tolerated, 
because all are alike erroneous. But 
even allowing this boasted benefit its 
full weight, to the same cause we are 
I doubt, on the other hand, indebted 
for that profligacy of manners, or, to 
call it by the most gentle name, that — 
frivolity which every where prevails. 
To this cause we owe that total disre- 
gard, that fastidious dislike to all seri- 
ous thought ; for every man can be a 
deist without thinking ; he is made so 
at his toilette, and, whilst his hair is 
dressing, reads himself into an adept ; 
that shameful and cg, apathy 
to all that is great and noble; ina 
word, that perfect indifference to 
right or wrong, which enervates and 
characterizes this unmeaning and fri- 
volous age. Neither have we reason. 
to hope a favourable change. The 
present manners are the fi-shion of 
the day, and will not last. But infi- 
delity will never subside into true 





, a . 
* When this was written [ know 
not. 
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piety. It will produce its contrary. . 
The present is an age of irreligion ; 
the next will, probably, be an age of 
bigotry. 

«« /Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem Vitiosiorem.” 


State of Manners and Society 
among the Innasitants of Sr. 
MicHagv’s. 

[From the History of the Azores.] 

CANNOT justify to myself the 

idea of closing my correspondence, 
as far at least as it relates to this Island, 
without saying something relative to 
the society. And yet I can assure 
youit completely puzzles me what to 
say, because the English society is 
limited to Mr. Read’s foreign con- 
nexions, and because the Portuguese 
society is confined to natives with 
whom foreigners have little or no 
intercourse. Indeed the motives of 
association are not strong enough to 
compensate for the contrast in man- 
ners and principles. The Portuguese 
loves his repast in solitude, and eats 
without a fork. We like society at 

meals, and feel disgust at seeing a 
rson serve himself with his fingers. 
dined at Donna Paulino’s the other 

day, and observing her use her fork 

with great awkwardness, I prevailed 
on her not to treat me with ceremony, 
but to lay it aside, and dine after the 
manner of her ancestors, She was 
quite pleased at the liberty I took, 
and told me she would be happy in 
eultivating an acquaintance with the 

English of the place, but that the 

difference of their usages imposed so 

much restraint upon her that she 
came to a determination to debar 
herself from their society. And yet 

Donna Paulino is a character as weil 

known forher uniform practice of every 

virtue, and her benevolence of heart, 
as she is universally admired for her 
extensive knowledge in the walks of 
science and learning. Having fallen 
into a sort of familiar friendship with 
this distinguished woman, I waited 
upon her on her saint's day; her 
fille-de-chambre having informed me, 
that the friends of her mistress were 
all in the habit of paying their respects 
to her on that festival. On entering 
the drawing-room I found her seate 

on a sofa, in a dress far from inelegant, 
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and attended by eight or ten ladies and 
gentlemen, seated on chairs, which 
were placed in parallel lines directly 
from the sofa to the centre of the 
room. A profound silence. reigned, 
and two servants were employed in 
handing chocolate and cakes to the 
party thus assembled. I am a little 
particular in this description, because 
this is the exact form of every cere- 
monious visit paid by the Portuguese, 
Donna Paulino, knowing me to be an 
enemy of such formality and silence, 
proposed mea seat beside her, and 
entered into a mere chit-chat durin 

an hour, at the expiration of whic 

the other visitors rose todepart. Re- 
gulating myself by the same move- 
ment, I took my leave, but she bid 
me stay and go with her to mass, 
‘© To mass,” cried I, “ Donna Pau- 
lino! God forbid : what shall I do at 
mass?” It was all in vain, she was a 
fine and imperious woman, and 
would be obeyed. Finding all resist- 
ance vain, I bowed, presented her my 
arm, and encircled by a mob of maid 
and men servants, proceeded to the 
matrical church, which was full half 
a mile off. This was a most morti- 
fying inconvenience to me, for at 


every cross and every image we came 


to, we had to kneel devoutly in the 
dust, and sing aloud as many paters 
and aves as weredue by pontifical law 
to the rank and importance of the 
object so addressed. On entering the 
church, I had to follow her example 
in dipping my finger in some holy 
water which lay in a stone vase 
affixed to the wall, and there being 
no seat, or any manner of accommo- 
dation for sitting, I had to kneel by 
her till mass was said, having no other 
amusement than watching her count 
her rosaries and whisper her _paters 
and aves; an employment that 
appeared tome tohave no end: This 
important service over, I attended 
Paulino home to dinner, and I found 
her the best informed islander: Lever 
met with. I shall give you the sub- 
stance of the information which I 
received from her on the subject. of 
her own sex. 

Perpetually secluded ; going abroad 


very rarely, and under.a veil, with; 


which the face is completely covered, 
the sun can impyess no blemish on the 
freshness, or the colouring of the 
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complexion of the better order of 
females in these islands; an acrine 
and saline air, such as is common in 
Lisbon, can never affect the fairness 
and the delicacy of their skin. And 
for whom are so many charms so 
carefully preserved ? For the sight of 
one single man; for a tyrant holds 
his wife in perpetual captivity. An 
insuperable line of separationis drawn, 
inthese countries, between the two 
constituent halves of . the human 
species: the one, the graces of which 
form a contrast. so agreeable to the 
force and the masculine beauties of 
the other, a prisoner in the Azores, 
becomes the exclusive slave of one 
adividual. No man but the pro# 
prietor or his priest can enter, where 
the wife is: no one. must -behold-her 
face without the husband's permiis- 
sion. No where is jealousy carried 
to such a horrid excess; no where is 
it more ferocious. An inevitable 
death awaits the stranger, who shall 
attempt to introduce himself into the 
apartmentsiof the wife, or. address a 
few words to her. on. meeting her out 
of doors. 


When. Denna Paulino came to 


speak of ‘ inevitable death,’ and of 
the ferocious spirit.of jealousy which 


animated her..countrymen, 1 rose 
involuntarily frem my seat, and was 
about to withdraw with precipitation. 
She smiled, and: informed me I ran 
no riskin her house; that both she 
and her husband were of Spanish 
original;, (hat he in consequence, 
allows her an estrecho or friend, and, 
though he knows her to be fond of 
society, and even to be gallanted, he 
fears nothing, because he knows the 
point of honour and the influence of 
religion are deeply imprinted on her 
mind. 1 returned to my seat with an 
impression of perfect security, and 
drew forth several further observations 
on this interesting head. 

Being permitted frequently to visit 
each other in little parties or female 
coteries, decency and reserve do not 
always defray the expense of their 
conversations. The absolute want of 
education and of principle, the idle- 
ness and abundance in which they 


pass their days, the constraint iu. 


which they are a a kept by 
their husbands, by which ‘they are 
rendered extremely unacquainted 
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with delicacy either of sentiment or 
of conduct: the vivacity of their 
affections, the climate which commu- 
nicates its fires to hearts so fruitlessly 
disposed to tenderness; Nature, 
whose powerfyl voice, too frequently 
misunderstood by those whom she 
calls to partake of her laws as well as 
of her pleasures, rouze their sensa- 
tions; every thing contributes to turn 
their thoughts from their tyrant hus- 
bands, and to direct their vivid imagi- 
nations, their desires, their discourse 
towards objects they are not at liberty 
to-attain. They’ amuse themselves 
in their little coteries with completely 
changing clothes, and in mutually 
asuming ezch other’s dress, and some- 
times in assuming men’s dress, and 
passing. thus disguised: through: the 
streets. Intelligent in. the: art of 
amusing, and not of extinguishing 
the ardeur which consumes them, 
the same disorder pursues them still 
into solitude. Sad resources, miserable 
indemnifications of a privation, which, 
under a temperature’ equally: warm 
and dry, and to souls ail on fire, ap» 
pears no easy matter to support. 

The husbands are well aware of these 
dispositions, and’ their jealousy is the 
more offended at it. Not only dothey 
bar all access to their wives to stran-: 
gers, but even their own nearest rela-' 
tives are frequently excluded. ‘They 
know not what it is to repose confi- 
dence in the discretion of a wife. Un- 
faithful to nature, they perceive! not 
that the infidelities of which they 
are jealous, are the well-merited: re- 
compense of their own contemptuous’ 
behaviour, of their rigour, and of their 
criminal and disgusting caprices. 

It would betray great ignorance of 
the state of women in:the Azores, to 
imagine that. they are all:.endowed 
with the same charms, that they enjoy 
the same elegant accommodations of 
life as the class [ have been speaking 
of. ‘The married women of the 
highest order are similar to exotic’ 
flowers, whose lustre is to be pree 
served only by attention and manage- 
ment, living solely in the employment 
of prolonging the duration of the 
gifts derived from nature, and of: 
adorning them by the richness of art. 
The women of the lower ‘order, 
instead of that whiteness, of that 
delicate coloyring with which the 
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complexion of the first is animated, 
have, like the men, a- tawny skin, 
and like the males of the same order, 
they wear the garb of a rigid economy. 
Almost. all of them, especially in the 
country, have hardly sufficient to keep 
the movements of the body from being 
seen: but they are little concerne 
with that, provided the face is covered 
with a full cap or coarse veil ! 

The most remarkable trait of beauty 
inthe Western Isles, is large black 
eyes ; and it is well known that nature 
has made this a characteristic sign of 
the women of the Azores. But not 
content with these gifts, they employ 
every effort of art to make their eyes 
appear larger and blacker. 

One of those things which the love 
of self and the desire of pleasing 
others, makes most in request with 
the women of the Western Isles, is 
to have the skin soft and smooth all 
over the body, without suffering the 
slightest appearance of roughness to 
remain. Next to this desixe of having 
the skin soft, and of the most beautiful 
polish, is the excessive anxiety to ac- 
quire as great a degree of plumpness as 
possible. The taste of the men does 
* not incline them to thin and limber 
shapes, to elegant forms; but they 
admire women that are rather corpu- 
Jent and full of flesh. In order to 
attain this perfection of beauty, they 
make use of various drugs, as the 
nuts of the cocoa-tree, the buds of 
the hermodacty], rasped down and 
intermixed with sugar. 

The idea of a very fat woman is 
almost always associated in England 
and Holland with that of flabbiness 
of flesh, of defect in the elasticity of 
thecountours. ‘This is net, however, 
the case with the women of the 
Azores in general. Those of St. 
Micbael’s in particular, more favoured 
by nature than the females of the 
other islands, preserve longer their 
firmness of flesh : and that attractive 
property, added to the softness, to the 
fairness of their skin, to the freshness 
of their carnation, render them very 
agreeable, very desirable women, 
when their en-bon-point is not car- 
ried to excess. 

Till within the last two years the 
women of the best order dressed 
with the most exact uniformity, and 
in a dress that never varied for 
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the last two hundred years. It con. 
sisted .of a black silk robe, and g 
black shaw), cast over the head and 
dropping down the waist. The arms 
raised in a perpendicular position to 
the head, each thumb behind each ear, 
and the fingers only disengaged to 
manage the shaw! in such a manner 
as to Jeave an aperture for the sight, 
And so dexterous are they in this’ 
employment, that they can see their 
way and observe objects without any . 
possibility of having their persons dis. 
criminated or their features observed, 
This dull uniformity is now breaking, 
and a few scariet and blue cloaks 
with gold clasps and embroidery are 
sometimes seen to checker this dreary 
monotony. 

The above observations do net 
apply to single women. In general 
they are kept in convents to the very 
day of their marriage, or if at home, 
they pass the day in their own apart 
ments, and are never to: be seen but 
at mass, or on going tochurch. Their 
dress then is black, and a black veil 
instead of a shaw] cast-over the head, 
and descending nearly to the feet. 
No woman, married or single, of any 
consideration ia life, ever goes abroad 
unattended. In general, every lady 
has two suivantes close behind her, 
and often some old male relative at- 
tended by her confessor or _ priest. 
To see several parties of this descrip- 
tion in the streets on festival days, it 
conveys the idea of a solemn proces- 
sion, or of a great national mourning, 
But the relation of such things ts 
nothing; it is seeing them performed 
that is either ridiculous or affecting. 


Some Account of the Lire of the 
late Right Honourable Witutam 
Winpuam. Albstracted from Mr. 
Amyort’s Narrative, prefixed to 
his Speeches. 

(Continued from p. 122.) 
N the succeeding month Mr. Wind- 
; ham shared deeply in the feelings 
of the country on the loss of Lord 

Nelson, whom he valued as a personal 

friend, and highly admired as the 

reatest ornament of his profession. 
de paid the Jast honours in person to 
the remains of this distinguished hero, 
and when the county of Norfolk pro- 
posed to erect a monument to the me- 
mory of their illustrious countrymap, 
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he subscribed a sum towards the exe- 
cution of it. The scheme, however, 
was suffered to drop, from the diffi- 
culty which was found in forming a 
decision upon the various plans which 
were offered, and upon the place 
where the monument should be erect- 
ed. A simple pillar at Burnham 
(Lord Nelson's native place) was the 
plan. which Mr. Windham thought 
‘the most desirable. 

Lord Nelson's death was speedily 
followed by Mr. Pitt’s;—an event 
which is believed to have been has- 
tened by the calamitous issue of the 

rand continental confederacy against 
Rance. At the opening of the ses- 
sion, on the 21st of January, 1806, 
Mr. Pitt was living, but in a state that 
afforded no hope of recovery. Mr. 
Windham’s speech on this occasion, 
and that on the vote for the public 
funeral of this eminent statesman, 
having been the gmbject of much mis- 
representation, it is thought right to 
republish them in the ensuing collec- 
tion, as well as the speech which he 
afterwards delivered in favour of the 
payment of Mr. Pitt’s debts. And to 
shew how desirous he was that the 
opinions he had expressed with regard 
to Mr. Pitt should not be misunder- 


stood, it may be equally proper to lay 

before the reader the following ex- 

= of a letter which I received from 
im :— 


** Pali Mall, Jan. 22, 1806. 

“ As one of the happy consequences 
of our blessed system of printing de- 
bates, I am described to-day, in one 
of the newspapers which I have Seen, 
as having talked a language directly 
the reverse of that which I did talk, 
aud which was alone conformable to 
the sentiments existing in my mind. 
In none of the papers, as I am told, 
am J made to express myself in terms 
so strong as those which I actually 
used. The history is, that having been 
forced, by the occupation of our bench 
by Mr. Bankes, to sit more under the 
gallery than is desirable, and having 
spoken moreover in a lower tone than 
usual, owing perhaps to a little emo- 
tion, the reporters in the gallery could 
only hear what I said very imperfect- 
ly, and supplied what was wanting 
Very much according to their own 
fancy. You may be fully assured that 
what I said was of a sort perfectly to 
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satisfy every friend of Mr. Pitt; and 
this I am very anxious should be un- 
derstood ; as nothing could have been 
so base and ungenerous, and so per- 
fectly adverse to the purpose of my 
speaking at all, as the saying any thing 
ungracious of him in the circumstances 
in which he was supposed to be, and 
unhappily was. Iam sorry to say that 
all hope of recovery is entirely out of 
the question, if he should be alive even 
at this instant. As I expressed myself 
yesterday, the extinction of such great 
talents and powers is a very awful 
and affecting event, even in the minds 
of those whose lot it may have been 
to be most constantly opposed to 
them.” ‘ 

The change which was expected took 
place in the beginning of the ensuing 
month, Lord Grenville being com- 
manded by his Majesty to form a new 
administration, He was himself placed 
at the head of the treasury, as prime- 
minister. Earl Spencer, Mr.Fox, and 
Mr. Windham, received respectively 
the seals of the home, the foreign, 
and the war and colonial depart- 
ments.* Earl Fitzwilliam presided 
at the council; Lord Howick (now 
Earl Grey) at the adiniralty; Lord 
Henry Petty becarne chancellor of the 
exchequer; and the remaining seats 
in the cabinet were filled by Lords 
Erskine, Sidmouth, Moira, and Ellen 
borough. 

The earliest and chief object of Mr. 
Windham’s attention, on his attain- 
ing office, was to arrange and bring 
forward measures for increasing the 
military means of the country. The 
number of plans which were suggest~ 
ed for his consideration, by writers 
from all quarters and of all descrip- 





* Sir George Shee was appointed 
Mr. Windbam’s under-secretary of 
state, acting for the colonial depart- 
ment. The superintendance of the war 
department was undertaken for seve- 
ral months by the late lamented Gen, 
Robert Crawfurd, without emolument. 
On his departure for South America, 
Sir James Cockburn was appointed 
war under-secretary. ‘The author of 
this sketch was most kindly invited by 
Mr.Windham tg become his private 
secretary, which appointment he held 
during the time that his patron re- 
mained in office. 
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tions, would scarcely be credited by 
the reader. Though I believe he did 
not borrow an idea from any ef them, 
he did not hastily reject them, but 
gave them generally a fair and patient 
hearing. His measures having been 
finally settled in the cabinet, he stated 
the purport of them to the House of 
Commons, on the 3d of April, 18006, 
in a speech which Mr. Fox pronounced 
to be ove of the most eloquen: ever 
delivered in Parliament, and which, 
though it occupied very near four 
hours in the delivery, seemed not to 
be thought too long by any of his au- 
ditors. The nature and object of 
these measures are so fully explained 
ia the speech itself, that it would be 
superfluous to detail them here at any 
length. It may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that to better the condition of 
the soldier was his great and leading 
principle for increasing the regular 
force of the country. To hold out 
periods for the termination of the so]- 
dier’s services, and to recompence 
those services by additional rewards, 
were the means by which he sought 
to aceomplish this improvement ;— 
and the immediate effect which he 
expected to produce was, the render- 
ing of the army more inviting as a 


profession, from its being more ad- 
vantageous in a prudential view, and 
consequently more respectable, on 
account of the better description of 
persons who might thus be induced 


toengageinit. ‘The soldier, in short, 
Was to serve an apprenticeship to 
arms, as to a trade, and then either to 
follow it up, or to relinquish it, at his 
option; but was to be entitled to ad- 
ditional benefits, if he should be dis- 
posed to continue his services. These 
were the main objects of his mea- 
sures, which included, however, many 
subordinate regulations. The Addi- 
tional Force Act was to be repealed, 
in order to remove the impediments 
which its high bounties opposed to the 
ordinary recruiting service. By with- 
holding some allowances from the 
volunteers, he proposed to save a con- 
siderable expense to the country, 
without rendering that establishment 
less efficient. And lastly, by a gene- 
ral Training Act, he expected to em- 
ploy a great proportion of the popula- 
tion of the country in a manner which 
he conceived to be more advantages 
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ous, as well as much less expensive 
than that in which most of the volun. 
teers were employed under the syb. 
sisting regulations. 

These measures, under the form of 
various bills, passed through both 
Houses of Parliament, with consider. 
able majorities. 1t should not be for. 
gotten that a liberal and immediate 
addition to the pensions of non-com. 
missioned officers and privates, in cer. 
tain cases, was carefully provided for, 
Nor was it towards these alone that he 
directed the bounty of government to 
flow. The pay of officers of infantry 
and militia subalterns, and the pep. 
sions of officers’ widows received an 
increase from his hands, though not to 
the amount to which he was desirous 
of carrying it, had the resources of the 
country been thought capable of bear. 
ing such an additional butthen of ex. 
penditure. 

In the summer of 1806, Mr. Fox, 
whose health had been declining from 
the time of his*aceepting office, found | 
a grave near that of his illustrious 
rival. His loss was‘deeply lamented by 
Mr. Windham, whose personal regard 
for him had perhaps never wholly 
ceased, but had certainly been fully 
restored upon their recent political re- 
conciliation. This event, besides the 
regret which it produced, happened 
to be the occasion of some embarrass- 
ment to him. In consequence of an 
arrangemént which was proposed in 
the cabinet respecting the appoint. 
ment to certain offices (but not af- 
fecting his own, which was to remain 
as before), the acceptance of a peerage 
was very strongly pressed wpon him 
by his colleagues, amd very resolutely 
refused by him. Convenient as the 
measure might have been to him, 
with a view to avoid the Ae 
future elections, (particularly of a 
contest in Norfolk, where a canvass 
had actually been begun for him), he 
would not for an instant suffer consi- 
derations of this kind to influence his 
decision. He felt that his usefulness 
to the country depended nota little 
on his station in the House of Com- 
mons; atid he would have cheerfully 
relinquished his office, rather than 
wear the honours which were to be 
thrust upon him. In consequence ot 
his refusal, another arrangément was 
fixed upon: Lord Howick sticéetded 
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Mr. Fox as foreign secretary, and Mr. 
Thomas Grenville took his seat at the 
admiralty. 

In October 1806, the - Parliament 
was dissolved, and Mr. Windham be- 
came a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Norfolk, joining his own in- 
terest with the very powerful one 
which his friend Mr. Coke has so long 

ossessed, and continues to possess, 
in that county. The Honourable Mr. 
Wodehouse, the heir of an ancient 
and highly respectable family in Nor- 
folk, was their opponent, and had, in 
fact, begun an active canvass long 
before Mr. Windham was named as a 
candidate. After six days polling, 
Mr. Windham had the satisfaction of 
being returned by the votes of 3,722 
freeholders, having a majority of 365 
over Mr. Wodehouse. But the prize 
that was thus fought for and gained, 
was snatched away early in the ensu- 
ing Parliament by a proceeding which 
had not at all been in the contempla- 
tion of . the successful candidates, and 
which owed its origin to an election 
incident, deserving, perhaps, to be 
mentioned, as well on account of its 
singularity, as of ifs consequences. 

During the election, two ladies, 
possessing some property and influ- 
ence in the county, made their daily 
appearance at the place of the poll, 
and occasionally joined in processions 
of voters,in a barouche, which was 
highly decorated, as well as their per- 
sons, and those of their servants, with 
the ribbons of Mr. Wodehouse’s par- 
ty. Ata late period of the poll, some 
partizans of Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Coke (with more humour than dis- 
cretion, as was proved by the event) 
contrived a burlesque imitation of 
exhibition, by persuading two females 
to stand forth as the representatives of 
the ladies above noticed, dressed with 
similar ornaments, and attended by 
servants who in livery and appearance 
were the very counterparts of those 
that had accompanied the other ba- 
rouche. The project being made 
known to Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Coke, they joined in discountenan- 
cing it; and having done so, they had 
no suspicion that the pantomime 


‘would be suffered to appear. But the 


managers having already provided 

their actors, dresses, and machinery, 

were by no means es to lay 
Universat Mag. Vor. XIX 
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the piece aside, licensed or unlie 
censed; so without further commu- 
nication, they brought it forth on the 
Castle Hill at Norwich, in the middle 
of the day, and within the view of 
some thousands of spectators. No- 
thing could have been better exe- 
cuted; the corps du ballet performed 
their parts to admiration; but un- 
luckily, while one-half of the lookers- 
on seemed lost in the enjoyment of 
the joke, the other half snatched a 
favourable opportunity for revenge. 
A strong detachment of the hos- 
tile party seized the carriage, hurried 
it triumphantly into the Market- 
place, and there sacrificed it piecemeal 
to their fury. The poor performers, 
male and female, escaped from their 
daurgerous posts as well as they were 
able, but certainly not shot-free. So 
well was the imitation executed, that 
the real footman, like the real Sosia 
in the play, is said to haye received a 
severe beating from the populace, 
who mistook him for his counterfeit. 
The consequences of the joke, how- 
ever, did not end. here; for Mr, 
Windham and Mr. Coke, innocent of 
it as they really were, became victims 
to it. A young gentleman of landed 
property,-the son of one of the ladies 
who had thus been subjected to mock- 
ery, undertook, with feelings which it 
would be difficult not to excuse, to 
revenge the insult which had been 
offered to his mother and her friend ; 
—and with this view, he addressed to 
the House of Commons, in the names 
of himse]f and some of his. tenants, a 
petition against the return of Mr.Coke 
and Mr.Windham. ‘This petition was 
grounded raarge 4 upon alleged of- 
fences against the Treating Acts ;— 
there was also indeed a charge of un- 


due influence, which, however, was 


hardly attempted to be proved. It 
was certainly true, and was abundant. 
ly proved before the committee, who 
tried the merits of the case, that avery 
great expense had been incurred by 
all parties, and that voters had been 
entertained, contrary to the letter of 
the acts, as well on the side of the suc- 
cessful candidates, as on that of Mr. 
Wodehouse, who of course took no 
part in the petition. The committee 
accordingly declared the election to 
be void, and Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Ooh. became ineligible tor Norfolk 
2 : 
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upon that vacancy. Their friends, 
however, returned at the new elec- 
tion, without opposition, Sir Jacob 
Astley, their former representative, 
and Mr. Edward Coke, the brother of 
Mr.Windham’s colleague. Mr. Wind- 
ham having been previously returned 
not only for Norfolk, but for the bo- 
rough of New Romney, now took his 
seat for the latter place; and Mr. 
Coke was unanimously chosen for 
Derby, upon his brother’s vacancy. 
The pecuniary burthen on this occa- 
sion, which was by no means incon- 
siderable, did not fall with proportion- 
ate weight on Mr. Windham, who 
had originally been invited by Mr. 
Coke and his friends to join in the 
contest, upon the terms of being re- 
sponsible for a stipulated sum. To 
the honour of both, it should be re- 
lated, that when the expenses were 
found to exceed their calculated 
amount, Mr. Windham pressed and 
Mr. Coke refused a further contribu- 
tion in aid of them. 


Previous to the meeting of Parlia- 


ment, an expedition for South Ame- 
rica, the plan of which had been ar- 
ranged by Mr. Windham, : embarked 
under the command of Brig.-General 
Robert Craufurd. The object of it 


was, to establish, by « conciliatory 
means if possible, a permanent foot- 
ing on the western coast of that con- 
tinent, so as to enable us to turn to 
greater advantage the possession we 
ad recently obtained of the impor- 
tant post of Buenos Ayres. The 
troops, consisting of about 5,000 men, 
proceeded on their voyage with un- 
commonly favourable prospects, the 
greatest attertion to their health and 
comfort having been successfully be- 
stowed on them by their commanding 
officer. But the unexpected loss of 
Buenos Ayres diverted the armament 
from its course; for, by subsequent 
orders, Gen. Craufurd was directed to 
join the —— sent out under the 
command of Gen. Whitelocke, which 
were destined to attempt the recover 
of our lost ground; an attempt, whic 
contrary to all calculation that could 
be previously made, proved unsuc- 
cessful. From Gen, Craufurd’s ex- 
tensive professional information, Mr. 
Windham had derived great aid in 
carrying into execution the measures 
for benetiting the army. On his de- 
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parture Mr. Windham called in the 
assistance of his friend, Sir James 
Cockburn, to whom he always pro- 
fessed himself much indebted for for- 
warding objects over which he conti. 
nued to take a watchful interest. 

Soon after the meeting of the new 
Parliament, Mr. Windham found a 
welcome opportunity of giving full 
expression to those chivalrous feelings 
with which the successful exertions 
of British valour never failed to in- 
spire him. In his official capacity, hé 
had to call the attention of the ple 
of Commons to the victory which 
had been gallantly achieved on the 
plains of Maida, by a small body of 
troops under the command of Sir 
John Stuart. As the task was grate. 
ful to him, be, executed it in a man- 
ner which made the most lively ims 
pression on his auditors. The event 
of the battle of Maida, so glorious in 
itself, he pronounced to be a sure ear- 
nest of future triumphs; and his pre- 
dictions have been happily verified. 
The rapid and splendid succession of 
our victories in Spain and_ Portugal 
has now incontestably established the 
position which Mr. Windham always 
maintained, that ‘ British disciplined 
troops possess a decided superiority 
over those of the enemy.” 

It was during Mr. Windham's ab- 
sence inNorfolk, that Ld. Howick call- 
ed the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to a clause which was intended 
by the ministers to be introduced into 
the Mutiny Bill, for enabling Roman 
Catholics to hold a certain military 
rank, and permitting to all persons in 
the army professing that. religion the 
uncontrouled exercise of it. . It was 
afterwards thought expedient that the 
intended provisions shonld be made 
the subject of a separate bill, and be 
extended to the navy. ‘The misun- 
derstanding which this measure oc- 
casioned between his Majesty and his 
ministers, and the consequent dismis- 
sal of the latter from their posts, are 
subjects that need not be minutely 
treated of. It will be sufficient to re- 
Jate, that on the 25th of March, 1807, 
when called upon with the other mi- 
nisters to deliver up his appointments, 
Mr. Windham received a very flat- 
tering assurance of the sense which 
his Majesty graciously entertained of 
the motives that had guided ‘him 
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in executing the duties of his office. 

In the very short period of a year 
and six weeks, Mr. Windham had 
done much for the benefit of the 
army. He had abolished service for 
life, and substituted service for pe- 
riods ;—he had increased the pay of 
the subaltern, as well as the ultimate 
rewards of the private soldier ;—and 
(though circumstances had delayed 
the execution of it) he had passed a 
measure for arming and training a 
great part of the population of the 
country. Little, indeed, had been 
done in the way of offensive epera- 
tions ; nor, in the then circumstances 
of the war, was he at all desirous that 
his administration should be distin- 

uished by services of that nature. 

e always professed to dislike a war 
upon sugar islands. But, hada glo- 
rious occasion presented itself, like 
that which has since arisen in Spain, 
there can be no doubt that he would 
have displayed in the conduct of a 
foreign war, as much ardour and ener- 
gy as he had shewn in establishin 
measures for internal defence, an 
for laying the foundation of an effi- 
cient army. 

The Duke of Portland was placed 
at the head of the new administration. 
Lord Castlereagh, whom Mr. Wind- 
ham had succeeded in the war and 
colonial department, again received 
the seals of that office; and Lord 
Hawkesbury, Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Perceval occupied the other prominent 
situations in the new cabinet. In 
two successive divisions, the ministers 
succeeded in negativing the motions 
Which had been satin: J forward for 
—- means of their attaining 
office. Their success, however, was 
Not so decided, as to render the conti- 
nuance of the Parliament adviseable. 
It was, therefore, dissolved on the 
28th of April, 1807, in its first ses- 
sion, and within five months after it 
had assembied. 

The seat for Norfolk, which Mr. 
Windham had two months befare 
been deprived of by the decision of a 
committee, was occupied, as has been 
related, by Sir Jacob Astley, who, 
after much intreaty, had been per- 
suaded to accept it when Mr. Wind- 
ham became disqualified; and who 
could not a second time be expected 
to retire in Mr, Windham's favour. 
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The kindness, however, of Lord Fitz- 
william, always ready to be exerted 
towards him whenever an occasion 
called for it, supplied the loss of other 
opportunities, and Mr. Windham was 
returned to his sixth Parliament as 
member for the borough of Higham 
Ferrers, 

In the first debate of the new Par- 
liament he made a vigorous stand 
against the clgmour of “ no popery,” 
which he complained had been raised 
against him and his late colleagues, 
Soon afterwards he gave his decided 
opposition to Lord Castlereagh’s bill 
for allowing a proportion of the mili- 
tia to transfer their services into the 
line, by enlisting at their option either 
for periods or for life. This he con-~ 
sidered as a fatal interruption of his 
measures which Parliament had sane. 
tioned in the preceding year. At the 
conclusion of the session he brought 
forward, in the shape of propositions, 
a summary view of the advantages 
which had already been derived from 
the system of poereiting for periods. 

The expedition which was sent 
ne Copenhagen, in the summer 

1807, received his decided disap- 
probation. 

The latter part of the autumn, and 
beginning of the winter of 1807, he 
passed in Norfolk, in quiet retire. 
ment. Being now disengaged from 
the bustle of office, which he often 
described as a “‘ perpetual contested 
election,” he once more sought lei- 
sure to encourage pursuits in which 
he had always felt more real enjoy- 
ment than he had found as a labourer 
in the ungrateful soil of politics. 

Tn the session of 1808, he took oc- 
casion to express the strongest disap- 
probation of the motives which had 
occasioned the expedition against Co- 
pre. He also op the Local 

ilitia Act ; and took an active part 
in rejecting the Bill for providing for 
the Maintenance of Curates; which 
he considered as introducing a dan- 
gerous interference with the property 
of the church. On a subsequent day 
he had an opportunity of resisting 
what he deemed to be an attack on 
the accustomed comforts and conves 
niences of the London public. It had 
been understood that, for the accom- 
modation of a few individuals, some 
— encroachments were intended 

22 
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to be made on Hyde Park, the ‘lungs 
of the metropolis,’ as it had been em- 
phatically called by the late Lord 
Chatham. The matter was first no- 
ticed in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Windham, and on the next day 
he supported, in a short but charac- 
teristic speech, a motion which was 
made on the subject by Mr. Creevey. 
The scheme meeting with this oppo» 
sition, was hot proceeded upon. 

Early in the summer of 1808 the 
eyes of all Europe were directed to- 
wards Spain, where a gallant spirit 
broke forth, such as few persons 
we besides Mr. Windham had 

arboured a hope of. His antici- 
pation of it will be found in a speech 
occasioned by the capture of Monte 
Video, and delivered on the 16th 
of i 1867, more than # twelve- 
month before the commencernent 
of the resistance which he contem- 
plated. From the first notice of 
this resistance to the Jatest period of 
his life, he was a zealous Spaniard. 
He not only took the most lively in- 
terest in the proceedings of the pa- 
triots, but even promised himself an 
opportunity of becoming a personal 
Witness of them, by undertaking a 
Voyage to the scene of action. With 
to this purpose, 
made some pro- 


a view to give gees | 
he actually began an 
gress in the study of the Spanish Jan- 


guage. It happened, however, that 
a rheumatic complaint, for which, 
after other means had failed, he sought 
relief from the Bath waters, delayed 
his project, till the retreat of Sir John 
Moore, and the disasters with which 
Spain then seemed nearly over- 
whelmed, rendered the execution ‘of 
it no longer desirable’ or expedient. 
He remained at Bath till the intel- 
ligence arrived of the later operations 
of Sir John Moore’s army. It should 
here be noticed, that, with respect to 
the assistarice which this country was 
called upon to afford to the Spaniards, 
his opinion from the first was, that it 
should be extensive. If any force 
were to be sent into the interior of 
Spain, he thought it should be a for- 
midable one, but he doubted whe- 
ther the operations of large coastin 
armaments would not prove eunek 
more effectual. The sending of a 
force, in the first instance, to Portu- 
ga!, he regarded as a measure by no 
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means necessary or desirable, but it 
having been resorted to, and the ex- 
pulsion of the French from that coun- 
try having been effected (though in a 
manner and upon terms which he 
considered to be highly unsatisfac- 
tory), he then thought that our fur- 
ther exertions should be directed to 
the coasts of Catalonia and Biscay ; 
where the armies of the French, 
though their progress into the penin- 
sula might not be completely arrested, 
would at least be so harassed and di- 
minished, that their sabsequent ope- 
rations might be rendered abortive, 
To use his own words, ‘it was the 
neck of the bottle which we ought to 


stop up.” 

"The retreat of Sir John Moore; 
with all the respect which he enter- 
tained for the memory of that brave 
and unfortunate man, he never fully 
approved of; neither the measure ite 
self, nor the mode in which it was 
conducted ; but he gave ample credit 
to the gallantry which was manifested 
in the battle of Corunna. 

He returned to town about three 
weeks after the commencement of 
the session of 1809. Mr. Wardle 
had previously preferred his charges 
in the House of Commons, against 
the Duke of York, 4s commander in 
chief, and the evidence in support of 
them had been proceeded upon.—~ 
This investigation, which occupied 
much of the time and attention of the 
House, having at length been brought 
toa close, Mr. Windham, on the 14th 
of March, pronounced his judgment 
on the question, in a speech which 
eertainly deserves the praise of great 
moderation, as well as of extraordinary 
acuteness. He lamented that the 
charges had been brought forward, 
and strongly reprobated the manner 
in which they had been attempted to 
be supported; but though he ac- 
quitted the Duke of York of any par- 
ticipation or connivance in the dis« 

raceful transactions which had been 
aid open, and was therefore ready 
to negative the address which Mr. 
Wardle had proposed, yet he thought 
that the suspicions which were felt, 
and would continue to be felt, by the 
country, were such as to render it 
desirable that his Royal Highness 
should withdraw from office. He, 
therefore could not concur in an 
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amendment which was moved b 
Mr. Perceval, but found himself 
obliged, very reluctantly, to adopt a 
middle course, by voting for an ad- 
dress which had been suggested by 
Mr. Bankes. This speech, as it did 
not exactly fall in with the opinions 
of either party, has not hitherto per- 
haps received ail the commendation 
it deserves. The distinctions Jaid 
down in it, on the degree of credibi- 
lity due to certain descriptions of 
evidence, will be acknowledged, per- 
haps, on examination, to be_not less 
yrofound than ingenious. It might 
be difficult to find in any professional 
treatise on the doctrine of evidence, 
such an union of logical accuracy with 
minute knowledge of mankind, as 
was on this occasion applied to the 
subject by Mr. Windham. 

In the course of this session, the 
bill proposed by Mr. Curwen, for 
preventing the sale of seats in parlia- 
ment, afforded him an opportunit 
of discussing at considerable length 
the general question of reform, against 
which his protest had been frequently 
and forcibly given. This speech, for 
close observation of human nature, 
and for hs ny of imagination, is not 
to be excelled by any in the present 
collection. As it included a full 
statement of his opinions on this im- 
portant subject, he was willing that it 
should be published in the form of a 
pamphlet, and he added to it, on that 
occasion, a note, in which he strongly 
animadverted on some transactions, 
recently laid open, between the per- 
sons who had been principally con- 
cerned in the proceedings against the 
Duke of York. 

Lord Erskine’s bill for preventing 
cruelty to animals he opposed with 
equal witand argument. But oe 
he thought the subject to be wholly 
unfit for legislation, no person could 
be more ready at all times than him- 
self, to resent those acts of cruelty 
with which our public roads and 
streets are occasionally disgraced. In- 
deed, when any accident, of whatever 
nature, seemed to call for the inter- 
ference of a by-stander, he was al- 
ways prompt to stept forward to the 
relief of the injured party, and by a 
certain_alertness and energy he gene- 
rally effected the purpose of bis inter- 
position.--[ To be concluded. } 


[From the Rev. Joseph Townsend's 
** Character of Moses established for 
Veracity, as an Historian, recording - 
Events from the Creation to the De- 
Juge.”} 


As we propose to submit to our readers 
several extracts from this interesting’ 
and valuable work, we subjoin an ae- 
curate detail of its plan and object. 


oe design is to prove, by internal 
and external evidence, the cre- 
dibility of the Pentateuch, more espe- 
cially with reference to the creation, 
the septenary division of time, the 
state of innocence, the fall of man, 
the general prevalence of sacrifices, 
and the universal deluge. 

On the subject of the DELUGE, 
this volume examines the various 
strata of our island in succession from 
the great bed of chalk with its super- 
incumbent sand, clay, and gravel, 
down to the coal-beds and subjacent 
granite. It describes their usual thick- 
ness, inclination, range, direction, and 
extent. It contains engravings of the 
extraneous fossils peculiar to each 
stratum, by which even a stranger to 
the country may readily determine 
the peculiar stratum from which they 
came, and consequently the succes- 
sive strata both above and below it. 


It considers the operative causes of 
their consolidation, of their rupture, 
and of their dislocations. It investi- 
gates the several sets of springs most 
universally diffused thro” this island. 


It offers observations on the Hut- 
tonian theory of the earth, and it de- 
monstratés the importance of geology 
to gentlemen of landed property, to 
civil engineers, &c. &c. 


1. Gentlemen of landed property, 
by the knowledge of geology, will 
learn to improve that property by 
well conducted drainage ; by suitable 
manures derived from their own 
estates: and by fixing on the most 
eligible situations fortheir habitations, 
with a view to health, and to a sup- 
ply of water, whether designed for 
ornament or for utility. It teaches 
them, without actual trial and ex- 
pense, to ascertain what hidden trea- 
sures they possess in marl, coal, stone, 
slate, brick-clay, and lime, and at 
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what depth these treasures may pro- 
bably be found. 

2. Civil engineers may Jearn where 
to look for a supply of water from 
sources invisible to the eye, but acces- 
sible to hydraulical machines. 

3. Canal adventurers may avail 
themselves of this science, in their 
calculations on the articles procurable 
in the line of their canal for fuel, for 
building, for manufactures, and for 
manure. 

4. Iron-masters, colliers, and mine- 
adventurers, require a knowledge of 
geology, that they may ascertain 
where and at what depth coal, iron, 
and other minerals abound, and ven- 
ture their money with a prospect of a 
suitable return. 

5. To those who derive their hopes 
of immortality from revelation, this 
science is of inestimable value, be- 
cause it confirms the veracity of 
Moses, on whose divine legation the 
whole system of revelation rests. 

With a view principally of confirm- 
ing these hopes this work has been 
undertaken, a work for which the 
author has employed more than fifty 
years in collecting his materials. 


Of the State 7. Innocence and the 
Fall of Man. 


The fall of man from a state of in- 
nocence, as related by Moses, is such 
a memorable event, that we may rea- 
sonably expect to meet with traces of 
it, more or less distinct, among all na- 
tions. In this expectation we are not 
deceived. Let us then begin our in- 
vestigation with the Boeotian bard. 

Hesiod introduces Prometheus steal- 
ing fire from heaven, and Vulcan, by 
the command of Jove, forming out of 
the earth a graceful virgin, the very 
image of an immortal goddess, whom 
her nymphs, the Hore, crowned im- 
mediately with vernal flowers. This 
was Pandora, the gift of Jupiter to the 
incautious brother of Prometheus. 
But no sooner had she gained admis- 
sion to his house, than, to indulge a 
criminal curiosity, she removed the 
cover of a box, and let loose upon 
mankind a host of evils, disease, pain, 
poverty, and discord, attended by war, 
famine, pestilence, old age, and death. 
Then follows an account of the 
golden, silver, and brazen ages; the 
age of heroes, who distinguished 
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themselves at Troy ; and lastly, the 
iron age. 

In the golden age, during which 
Saturn ruled the earth, men enjoyed 
perfect felicity, free from toil, void of 
care, exempted from disease, and 
strangers to the ravages of time; till 
death, like soft slumbers, closed their 
eye-lids, and transported them to su. 
perior regions, where they betame 
associates of the gods. 


This golden age is described by 
Plato, in a manner which, indepen. 
dantly of his confession, proves him 
to have derived his information, not 
from written records, but from tradi- 
tional reports. His mansion of pri- 
meval bliss was not in this dark, di. 
minished and deformed, this corrupt. 
ed globe, but in a pure, etherial and 
lucid orb of unlimited extent, where 
men breathed not air, but light, 
drank nectar, and partook of fruits 
p mrss pine 4 produced. There in- 
clement seasons were unknown, rai- 
ment not yet invented, and nakedness 
produced no distress. When weary, 
the inhabitants reclined to sleep on 
soft herbage, which received the in- 
fluence of one eternal spring. In these 
delightful regions no stormy winds 
interrupted their calm repose ; no evil 
passion disturbed their serenity of 
soul; and reason, guided by benevo- 
lence, bore an universal sway. Whilst 
this state continued, man conversed 
freely with those animals, which, 
now wild, avoid his presence, and fly 
at his approach, 


Plato confesses that he ained this 
information from the Pheenicians, 
who received it from their ancestors. 


Virgil was no o- ¥ to a golden 
age; and Seneca well described the 
aye state whilst Saturn reigned. 

at of all the representations, that 
which we find in Ovid is the most 
beautiful, and, allowing for poetic 
imagery, is accurately just. ' 


The golden age was first; when man, yet 
new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 

And with a native bent did good pursue, 

Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 

His words were simple, and his soul sin- 
cere. } 

Needless was written law where none @p- 
prest : 

The law of man was written in his-breast. 
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No ay 20 crouds before the judge ap- 
ar'd 5 
No court erected yet, nor cause was heard ; 
But all was safe, fur conscience was their 
guard, &c. 

Dryden's Translation of Ovid. 

Such notions of the felicity enjoyed 
by man in a state of innocence were 
not confined to Italy and Greece, but 
have been discovered equally among 
the Persians, Indians, and Chinese. 


The latter have preserved, in one of Fortun 


their sacred books, these short sen- 
tences: ‘* We possessed fertile fields: 
“a woman robbed us of them. We 
“ were sovereigns: a woman made 
us slaves.” 

The Brahmins say, that in the be- 
ginning of the world, plenty was 
every where diffused, and milk, with 
wine and honey, flowed from foun- 
tains. Similar images were used by 
the Persian magi to convey a notion 
of primeval happiness. 

he loss of our felicity was attri- 
buted by most philosophers to the 
envy of malignant spirits; and Plato 
was persuaded, that the author of 
physical and moral evil is a self exist- 
ent, independant being, who opposes 
the benevolent designs of a co-existent 
deity, from whom all good proceeds. 
Such were Oromasdes and Ariman of 
the Persians ; such Brahma and Seeva 
of the Hindoos ; and similar to these, 
Osiris and Typho of the Egyptiaus. 

Bat although most philosophers at- 
tributed the origin of evil to a malig- 
nant spirit, some few, with Pythago- 
ras, blamed only the essential malig- 
nity of matter. Even the stoics, who 
derived the universe from one inde- 
pendant and eternal God, yet, unable 
to discover any other source for evil, 
conceived that matter, although nei- 
ther good nor evil in itself, was acci- 
dentally its cause. The latter Piato- 
ists, having more information than 
their predecessors, attribute the dire 
eiect in question to mental] malignity, 
and the abuse of free agency in man, 
Hierocles, who presided in the Alex- 
andrian school about three hundred 
years after the birth of Christ, consi- 
dered the human race as intermediate 
between those beings who always 
contemplate the Deity, and those 
Which never turn their attention to- 
wards God. Agreeably to this opi- 
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nion, he taught his disciples, that by 
using or rejecting reason they might 
exalt themselves to the former, or 
sink down to the level of the latter ; 
and thus resemble cither brutes, or 
God. This philosopher asserted, with 
Pythagoras, that all the sufferings of 
mankind are the consequence of their 
own volitions: a sentiment well ex- 
pressed by Juvenal— 


e was never worshipp’d by the 
wise, 
But, set aloft by fools, usurps the skies. 


Te facimus fortuna Deam cocloque 
locamus. 


The present perverseness of the hu- 
man will, and the dominion acquired 
by passion over reason, have been the 
topic of universal lamentation : for it 
was not Araspas only who complaiu- 
ed of this, when, to apologize for his 
inconsistency of conduct, he affirmed, 
that he had two souls; one urging 
him to good, and the other enticing 
him to evil. This generous youth 
conceited, that when the good soul 
presided, commendable actions were 
performed ; bat that, when the evil 
soul assumed command, it led to 
every thing most treacherous and 
base. Others among the ancients 
were persuaded, as Socrates seems to 
have been, that good and evil demons 
influence the conduct of mankind, 
and from this notion the genii of the 
Arabs may be derived. But the Ro- 
man poet points more directly than 
Socrates to the two contending pow- 
ers in the human soul : 

Discretion this; affection that persuades - 
I see the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong 
pursue. 

lato makes nearer approaches to 
the truth than any of the Grecian 
sages. He represents the souls of 
men as in a lapsed condition; buc 
then he supposes, that they are suf- 
fering correction upon earth for of- 
fences individually committed daring 
their pre-existence in superior regions, 
the pure abode of virtue and felicity. 
Even the circumstances attendant ou 
the Fall, with its baleful influence on 
the happiness and morals of mankind, 
are darkly and enigmatically describ- 
ed by him; for, in his relagion of the 
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fact, Porus, being drunk with nectar, 
went into the gardéen of Jupiter, 
where he fell asleep, and whilst he 
was in this condition, Penia crept into 
his bosom, and conceived by him, for 
which offence he was cast out by the 
father of the gods. 

The doctrine of Empedocles was 
somewhat similar to this, but more 
agreeable to truth. He taught his 
disciples, that souls are here in a 
Japsed state, strangers, wanderers, and 
fugitives from God ; but that, if men 
are just and holy, they will be happy 
in lite, and happier after death to ail 
eternity. Such is the ivformation to 
be collected from the writings of phi- 
losophers. 

But, in addition to these traditional 
reports, men appear, from the most 
remote antiquity, to have established 
memorials of these dire events in the 
celestial sphere, to which they trans 
ferred rude images of the principal per- 
sonages concerned in them, as may be 
observed in the zodaical signs aad the 
attendant constellations. ‘Thus when 
the Virgin sinks, Serpentarius and the 
malignant scerpion rise to bring for- 
ward the gloomy, cold, unfruitfal 
months of winter. But when Aries 
rises to restore both light and life to 
the dark and torpid earth, he is at- 
tended by Perseus, with his flaming 
sword in one hand, and the head of 
Medusa in the other. 

M. Dupuis imagines, that these 
constellations gave birth to the histo- 
rical relation of the Fall: but it is 
more reasonable to conclude, that 
they were contrived, before the in- 
vention of letters, to keep up at once 
the remembrance of the Fall, and the 
hope of a deliverer. 

In the Farnese globe, and in the 
ancient spheres, the balance was re 
presented as supported by the claws of 
the scorpion ; but on the apotheosis 
ot Angustus, the scorpion drew back 
his claws, and made room for that 
emperor to assume te balance of the 
world, Whilst he yet lived, his poet 
had assigned him this abede; and the 
same compliment, then most ele- 
gantly paid to hiay by Virgil, was ree 
peated, but perhaps ironically, by 
Lucan to Nero ; by Statius to Domi- 
tian ; and by Valerius Flaccus to Ves- 
pasien, The expedient, then resorted 
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to for the honour of Augustus, was 
conformable to ancient usage, and the 
constellations were iu this case suited 
to the supposed event: but in China 
they are perfectly historical, and have 
appropriate names, which remind suc. 
ceeding generations of customs and 
events 1n which their ancestors were 
interested. To invert this order is not 
agreeable to the practice of mankind, 
Keeping this observation constantly 
in view, the laborious work of M. 
Dupuis may be perused with equal 
instruction and amusement. 

I say nothing of his atheistica) opi- 
nions, nor of his blasphemies and 
most absurd suggestion, that Moses 
and the prophets, that Christ and his 
apostles, taught only the worship of 
the sun. This notion is too ridiculous 
to need a refutation. We cannot but 
admire his patience; yet, i all his 
investigations, he resembles Cacns, 
when he stole the oxen of Hercules, 
and, to avoid detection, drew them 
backwards to his den. He has dis. 
played indefatigable industry; but 
whoever, not suspecting guile, shall 
tread in his footsteps, will be led 
astray in a direction exactly opposite 
to truth, and will never discover the 
deceiver in his dark and detestable 
abode. 

No man, who is not blinded by pa 
sion or prejudice, can mistake the is 
tention of celestial symbols, which 
among other purposes, were undoui 
edly designed to direct the attentio: 
towards things conceived to be repre- 
sented by them, and thereby not onk 
to record transactions past, but t 
convey the most sublime instructiot 
to mankind. Thus, for instance, 
when we read, “* The Lord God ist 
sun and shield; the Lord will git 
grace and glory ;” we are taught) 
a sensible image, and that image tt 
most magnificent in nature, that Je 
hovail) is the source of ligbt and lite 
infinite in wisdom, beneficence att 
power... 


A TRADITIONAL ANECDOTE fa 
the Nores to ‘*‘ Rokeby. 
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present two curious histories, which 
may amuse our readers. 

ITTLECOTE House stands in 

_4 a low and lonely situation. On 

three sides it is surrounded by a park 

that spreads over the adjoining hill ; 


on the fourth, by meadows which are 8 


watered by the river Kennet. Close 
on one sidle of the house is a thick 
grove of lofty trees, along the verge 
of which runs one of the ‘er 
avenues to it threagh the park. It is 
an irregular building of great anti- 
quity, and was probably erected about 
the time of the termination of feudal 
warfare, when defence came no lon- 
ger to be an object in a country man- 
sion. Many circumstances in the 
interior of the house, however, seem 
appropriate to feudal times. The 
hall is very spacious, floored with 
stones, and lighted by large transom 
windows, that are clothed with case- 
ments. Its walls are hung with old 
military accoutrements, that have long 
been left a prey to rust, At one end 
of the hall is a range of coats of mail 
and helmets, and there is on every 
side abundance of old-fashioned pis- 
tols and guns, many of them with 
matchlocks. Immediately below the 
cornice hangs a row of leathern jer- 
kins, made in the form of a shirt, 
supposed to have been worn as ar- 
mour by the vassals, A large oak 
table, reaching nearly from one end 
of the room to the other, might have 
feasted the whole neighbourhood, and 
an appendage to one end of it made 
itanswer at other times for the old 
game of shuffleboard. The rest of 
the furniture is in a suitable style, pare 
ticularly an arm-chair of caumbrous 
workmanship, constructed of wood, 
curiously turned, with a high back 
and triangular seat, said to have been 
used by Judge Popham in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The entrance into the 
hall is. at one end by a low door, com- 
municating with a passage that leads 
from the outer door in the font of 
the house to a quadranglet Within ; 
at the other, it opens upon a gloomy 
Staircase, by which you ascend to the 
first floor, and, passing the doors of 
some bed-chambers, enter a narrow 
gallery, which extends along the back 





tL think there is a chapel on one 
side of it,, but am not quite sure. 
Universat Mac. Vou. XIX. 
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front of the house from one end to 
the other of it, and looks upon an old 
garden. This gallery is hung with 
portraits, chiefly in the Spanish dresses 
of the sixteenth century. In one of 
the bedchambers, which you pass in 
oing towards the gallery, is a bed- 
stead with blue furniture, which time 
has now made dingy and threadbare, 
and in the bottom of one of the bed 
curtains you are shewn a place where 
a small piece has been cut out and 
sown in again,—a circumstance which 
serves to identify the scene of the fol- 
lowing story :— 

*© It was on a dark rainy night in 
the month of November, that: an old 
midwife sate musing by her cottage 
fire-side, when on a suddén she was 
startled by a loud knocking at the 
door. On opening it she found a 
horseman, who told ber that her as- 
Sistance was required immediately by 
a person of rank, and that she should 
be handsomely rewarded, but that 
there were reasons for keeping the 
affair a strict secret, and, therefore, 
she must submit to be blindfolded, 
and to be conducted in that condition 
to the bed-chamber of the lady. With 
some hesitation the midwife consent- 
ed; the horseman bound her eyes, 
and placed her on a pillion behind 
him. After proceeding in silence for 
many miles we. rough and dirt 
lanes, they stopped, and the midwife 
was led into.a house, which, from 
the length of her walk through the 
apartment, as well as the sounds about 
her, she discovered to be the seat of 
wealth and power. When the ban- 
dage was removed from her eyes, she 
found herself in a bed-chamber, in 
which were the lady on whose account 
she had been sent for, and a man of a 
haughty and ferocions aspect. The lady 
ae oe of atine boy. Immedia- 
tely the man commanded the midwife 
to give him the child, and catching it 
from her, he hurried across the room, 
and threw it on the back of the fire, 
that was blazing in the chimney. The 
child, however, was strong, and by 
its struggles rolled itself off upon the 
hearth, when the raffian again seized 
it with fury, and, in spite of the in- 
tercession of the midwife, and the 
more piteous entreaties of the mo- 
ther, thrust it under the grate, and, 
raking the live coals upon it, soon put 
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an end toits life. The midwife, after 
spending some time in affording all 
the relief in her power to the wretch- 
ed mother, was told that she must 
begone. Her former conductor ‘ap- 
peared, who again bound her eyes, 
and conveyed her behind him to her 
own home; he then paid her hand- 
somely, and departed. The midwife 
was strongly agitated by the horrors 
of the preceding night; and she im- 
mediately made a deposition of the 
fact before a magistrate. ‘Two cir- 
cumstances afforded hopes of detect- 
ing the house in which the crime had 
been committed; one was, that the 
midwife, as she sate by the bed-side, 
had, with a view to discover the place, 
cat out a piece of the bed-curtain, 
and sown it in again; the other, that 
as she had descended the staircase, 
she had counted the steps. Some 
suspicions fell upon one Darrell, at 
that time the proprietor of Littlecote- 
House and the domain around it.— 
The house was examined, and identi- 
fied by the midwife, and Darrell was 
tried at Salisbury for the murder. By 
corrupting his judge, he escaped the 
sentence of the law; but broke his 
neck by a fall from his horse in hunt- 
ing, in a few months after. The 


lacé where this happened is_ stili 


nown by the name of Darrell’s Stile, 
—-a spot to be dreaded by the peasant 
whom the shades of evening have 
overtaken on his way. 

«* Litilecote-House is two miles 
from Hungerford, in Berkshire, thro’ 
which the Bath road passes. The 
fact occurred in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Ail the important circum- 
stances ] have given exactly as they 
are told in the country ; some trifles 
only are added, either to render the 
whole connected, or to increase the 
impression,” 

With this tale of terror the author 
has combined some circumstances of 
a similar legend, which was current 
at Edinburgh during his childhood. 

About the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the large castles 
of the Scottish nobles, and even the 
secluded hotels, like those of the 
French noblesse, which they possess- 
ed in Edinburgh, were sometimes the 
scenes of strange and mysterious 
transactions, a divine of singular sanc- 
tity was called up at midnight, to pray 
with 2 person at point of death. This 
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was no unusual summons; but what 
followed was alarming. He was put 
into a sedan. chair, and, after he had 
been transported to a remote part of 
the town, the bearers insisted upon 
his being blindfolded. The request 
was enforced by a cocked pistol, and 
submitted to; but in the course of the 
discussion he conjectured, from the 
phrases employed by the chairmen, 
and‘from some part of their dress, 
not completely concealed by their 
cloaks, that they were greatly above 
the menial station they had assumed. 
After many turns and windings, the 
chair was carried up stairs into a lodg- 
ing, where his eyes were uncovered, 
and he was introduced into a bed- 
room, where he found a lady, newly 
delivered of an infant. He was com- 
manded by his attendants to say such 
prayers by her bed-side as were fitting 
for a person not expected to survive a 
mortal disorder. He ventured to re- 
monstrate, aud observe that her safe 
delivery warranted better hopes. But 
he was sternly commanded to obey 
the orders first given, and with difh- 
culty recollected himself sufficiently 
to acquit himself of the task imposed 
on him. He was then again hurried 
into the chair; but as they conducted 
him down stairs, ke heard the report 
of a pisto!. He was safely conducted 
home; a purse of gold was forced 
upon him; but he was warned, at 
the same time, that the least allusion 
to this dark transaction would cost 
him his life. He betook himself to 
rest, and, after long and broken mu- 
sing, fell into a deep sleep. From 
this he was awakened by his servant, 
with the dismal news, that a fire of 
uncommon fury had broken out in 
the house of ————, near the head 
of the Canongate, and that it was to- 
tally consumed; with the shocking 
addition, that the daughter of the 
a a young lady eminent for 
xeauty and accomplishments, had pe- 
rished in the flames. The clergy- 
man had his suspicions, but to have 
made then: public would have availed 
nothing. He was timid; the family 
was of the first distinction ; above all, 
the deed was done, and could. not be 
amended. Time wore away, how- 
ever, and with it his terrors. He be- 
came unhappy at being the solitary 
depositary of this fearful mystery, and 
mentioned it to some of his brethren, 
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through whom the anecdote acquired 
a sort of publicity. The divine, how- 
ever, had been long dead, and the 
story in some degree forgotten, when 
a fire broke out again on the very 
same spot where the house of ——— 
had formerly stood, and which was 
now occupied by buildings of an infe- 
rior description. When the flames 
were at their height, the tumult, 
which usually attends such a scene, was 
suddenly suspended by an unexpected 
apparition. A beautiful female, in a 
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night-dress, extremely rich, but ’at 
least half a ceutury old, appeared in 
the very midst of the fire, and uttered 
these tremendous words in her ver- 
nacular idiom : “ Anes burned, twice 
burned ; the third time I'll scare you 
al] !” The belief in this story was for- 
merly so strong, that on a fire break- 
ing out, and seeming to approach the 
fatal spot, there was a good deal of 
anxiety testified lest the apparition 
should make good her denuncia- 
tions. 





ORIGINAL 


CRITICISM. 


‘‘Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Tates, ly the Rev. G. Crapper. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1812. [{ Concluded. } 
N the ‘ Patron,’ the author has left 
us nothing to censure or desire ; 
for it is, in all respects, a finished and 
glowing picture. The errors of a 
youth of genius condemned to po- 
verty, but yielding to the seductions 
of an ardent temperament, and fasci- 
nated by the visions of a glowing 
imagination, leading finally to disap- 
pointment, despair, and death, are 
depicted with the hand of a master. 
That Mr. Crabbe found the original 
in the life and fate of the unfortunate 
Chatterton we think highly probable ; 
and not even in the histery of that 
surprising boy is there to be found a 
more interesting exemplification of 
the wanderings of an enthusiastic 
mind, fired by passion and bounding 
with fancy ; or of the perils that at- 
tend the course of such a spirit when 
spurning at the sober control of ex- 
perience, and freed from the disci- 
line of the severer studies. The 
ero of this tale is son to the bailiff 
of a borough, who renders some ser- 
vice to a noble Lord, by supporting 
his return to Parliament. fn these 
endeavours he is seconded bv his 
youngest son, whose poetical talents 
engage the notice, and are enlisted in 
the cause of the successful candidate. 
By him he is invited to the mansion, 
and his patron charges himself with 
the maintenance .of his future in- 
terests, and undertakes to find him a 
provision in the church. It is here 
the youthful poet is first ensnared by 
the captivating graces of his great 
friend's fashionable sister. 


Now was the sister of his patron seen, 

A lovely creature, with majestic mien ; 

Who, softly smiling while she look’d so 
fair, ° 

Prais’d the young poet with such friendly 
air ; [press’d, 

Such winning frankness in her looks ex- 

And such attention to her brother’s guest, 

That so much beauty, join’d with speech 
so kind, 

Rais’d strong emotions in the poet’s mind ; 

Till reason fail’d his bosom to defend, 

From the sweet power of this enchanting 
friend. [invades ? 

Rash boy! what hope thy frantic mind 

What love confuses, and what pride per- 
suades ? 

Awake to truth! should’st thou deluded 
feed 

On hopes so groundless—thou art mad 
indeed. 


What say’st thou, wise one? ‘* that all- 
powerful love 

Can fortune’s strong impediments remove ; 

Nor is it strange that worth should wed 
to worth, 

The pride of genius with the pride of 
birth.” 

While thou art dreaming thus, the beauty 
spies 

Love in thy tremor, passion in thine eyes ; 

And with the amusement pleas’d, of con- 
quest vain, 

She seeks her pleasure, careless of thy 
pain ; : 

She gives the praise to humble and con- 
found, : 

Smiles to ensnare and flatters thee to 
wound, 


Why has she said that in the lowest state, 
‘The noble mind insures a noble fate ? 
And why thy daring mind to glory call? 
That thou may’st dare and suffer, soar 
and fall. 
2E2 
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Beauties are tyrants, and if they can 
reign, 

They have no feeling for their subject’s 
pain. 

Their victim’s anguish gives their charms 
applause, 

And their chief glory is the woe they 
cause: 

Something of this was felt, jin spite of 
love, 

Which hope, in spite of reason, would re- 
move. 


While thus occupied, he receives 
from his father a set of instructions 
for the guidance of his conduct during 
his present State of exaltation. The 
following extract may not prove un- 
amusing : 


* In silent ease, at least in silence, dine, 

Nor one opinion start of food or wine: 

‘Thou knowest that all the science thou 
can’st boast, 

Is of thy father’s simple boil’d and roast ; 

Nor always these; he sometimes sav’d his 
cash, 

By interlinear days of frugal hash : 

Wine hadst thou seldom ; wilt thou be so 
vain 

As to decide on claret or champaign ? 

Dost thou from me derive this taste sub- 
lime, 

Who order port the dozen at,a time ? 

When (every glass held precious in our 
eyes), 

We judg’d the value by the bottle’s size: 

Then never merit for thy praise assume, 

Its worth well knows each servant in the 
room. 


* Hard, boy, thy task, to steer thy way 
among 

That servile, supple, shrewd, insidious 
throng ; 

Who look upon thee as of doubtful race, 

An interloper, one who wants a place : 

Freedom with these let thy free soul con- 
demn, 

Nor with thy heart’s concerns associate 
them. 


* Of all be cautious—but be most afraid 

Of the pale charms that grace my lady’s 
maid ; 

Of those sweet dimples, of that fraudful 


eye, 
The frequent glance design’d for thee to 


SPY 5 
The soft bewitching look, the fond be- 
wailing sigh : 
Let others frown and envy; she the while 
(Insidious syren) will demurely smile ; 
And for her gentle purpose, every day 
Inquire thy wants, and ‘meet thee in thy 
way ; 
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She has her blandishments, and though se 
weak, 

Her person pleases, and her actions speak : 

At first her folly may her aim defeat ; 

But kindness shown, at length will kind- 
ness meet : 

Have some offended them will she disdain, 
And for thy sake, contempt and pity 
feign; 

She hates the vulgar, she admires to look 
On. woods and groves, and dotes upon a 

book : 
Let her once see thee on her features 
dwell, 
And hear one sigh, then liberty farewell. 
But John! remember we cannot maintain 
A poor, proud girl, extravagant and vain,’ 


The period at length arrives when 
his lordship is called to town for the 
discharge of his parliamentary duties, 
and his eleve discovers that his ambi- 
tious line must end in disappointment 
and humiliation. He is not, how- 
ever, entirely forgotten by his protec- 
tor, who failing in his original object 
procures his dependant an office in 
the customs, for which he is little 
qualified, and to which he feels an in- 
separable repugnance. 


Still he would strive, tho’ painful was the 
strife, 

To walk in this appointed road of life; 

On these low duties, duteous he would 
wait, 

And patient bear the anguish of his fate. 

Thanks to the patron but of coldest kind, 

Express’d the sadness of the poet’s miud ; 

Whose heavy hours were pass’d with hasy 
men, 

In the dull practice of th’ official pen; 

Who to superiors must in time impart 

(The custom this) his progress in their 


art: 

But so had grief-on his perception 
wrought, 

That all unheeded were the duties taught ; 

No answers gave he when bis trial came, 

Silent he stood, but suffering without 
shame ; 

And they observ’d that words severe or 
kind 

Made no impression on his wounded 
mind ; 

For all perceiv’d from whence his failure 
rose, 

Some grief whose cause he deign’d not to 
disclose. 

A soul averse from scenes and works so, 
new, 

Fear ever shrinking from the vulgar crew ; 

Distaste for each mechanic law and rule, 

Thoughts _ past honour and a patron 
cool ; 
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,erieving parent, and a feeling mind, 
rimid and ardent, tender and refin’d ; 
myese all with, mighty force the youth 
assail’d, 5 i 
ill his soul fainted, and his reason fail'd: 
When this was known, and some debate 
arose : ' 
How they who saw it should the fact dis- 
close, 
He found their purpose, and in terror fled 
from unseen kindness, with mistaken 
dread. 


He returns, drooping and _heart- 
broken, to his father’s home, and the 
close of his brief career is thus forci- 
bly painted : 


Atumes he utter’d, ** What a dream was 
mine! 

Aad what a prospect! glorious and di- 
vine! 

Oh! in that room, and on that night to 
see 

These looks, that sweetness beaming all 
on me; 

That syren-flattery—and to send me then 

Hope-rais’d and soften’d to those heart- 
less men 5 

That dark-brow’d stern director, pleas’d 
to show 

Knowledge of subjects I disdain'’d to 
know 3 

Cold and controuling—but ’tis gone, ’tis 

ast 


past, 
Ihad my trial, and have peace at last.” 


The Father griev’d—but as the poct’s 
heart 

Was all unfitted for his earthly part ; 

As he conceiv’d some other haughty fair 

Would, had he liv’d, have led him to de- 
spair 3 

As, with this fear, the silent grave shut 
out 

All feverish hope, and all tormenting 
doubt ; 

While the strong faith the pious youth 
possessed 

His hope enlivening, gave his sorrows 
rest 5 

Sooth’d by these thoughts, he felt a 
mournful joy 

For his aspiring and devoted hoy. 

The father to his grave convey’d 

The son he loy’d, and his last duties paid. 


‘There lies my boy,’ he cried, ‘ of eare 
bereft, 

And, Heav’n be prais’d, I’ve not a genius 
left : 

No one among ye, Sons! is dcom’d to 
live 

n high-rais’d hopes of what the great 
may give ; 
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None with exalted views and. fortunes 
mean, 

To die in anguish, or to live in spleen: 

Your pious brother soon escap’d the strife 

Of such contention, but it cost his life ; 

You then, my sons, upon yourselves de- 
pend, 

And in your own exertions find the friend.” 


We could wish to make room for 
more extracts from some of the re- 
maining poems, but we think we 
have given enough to convince every 
reader of taste and sensibility of the 
value of the work, and the delightful 
interest it is calculated to awaken. 
We are decidedly of opinion, that 
next to the two stories from which 
we have made our quotations, the best 
tales are Procrastination, The Gen- 
tleman Farmer, The Mother, Edward 
Shore, The Confidante, and The Bro- 
thers. There is much good descrip- 
tion, much of accurate drawing and 
homely doctrine in The Lover's Jour- 
ney, The Convert, fesentment, and 
The Wager. We cannot, however, 
avoid saying, that there is little either 
of entertainment or instruction to be- 
gleaned from the Frank Courtship, 
Squire Thomas, The Squire and 
Priest, or the Learned Boy. 


It ought not to be omitted, that the 
conclusion of the story of Edward 
Shore contains one of the best de- 
scriptions in the English Janguage of 
the rise and progress of an incurable 
insanity. 

We have already stated an opinion 
of the fitness and capabilities of this 
species of pry aye as a true repre- 
sentative of the features and varying 
colours of life and manners. Perhaps 
it might be urged, that modern times 
present materials for such produc- 
tions with far greater fecundity and 
profusion than could be expected 
from the character of earlier ages. 
The relations of men towards each 
other have been greatly multiplied 
and changed by the progress of intel. 
ligence and the diffusion of property, 
and the taste and refinement of the 
cultivated orders have reached a much 
higher point than, perhaps, it was 
possible to attain under the more sim- 
ple forms of ancient society. The 
sentiments and understandings of the 
whole community have been so muck 
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raised and enlarged, that it often re- 
quires no small share of sagacity and 
discernment to find the genuine and 
real causes of action under the veil of 
those decorums and punctilios by 
which the social intercourse of mo- 
dern life is polished and defended. It 
is curious to consider the connection 
which subsists between the various 
causes that influence public happi- 
ness and prosperity. ‘The silent re- 
volution in the face and character of 
European society, to which we have 
just adverted, has affected its political 
frame no less than its civil condition. 
It has tempered the insolence of des- 
potism, harmonized the conflicting 
interests of mixed governments, and 
assuaged the pride and austerity of 
republics, It ae exalted human na- 
ture by instructing it in the grand 
lesson of commanding itself, while it 
has fortified it by controuling the am- 
bition of individuals and confining it 
Within streams, which are all, in some 
degree, tributary to the grand reser- 
voir of national welfare and honour. 

Such then are the advantages of 
which Mr. Crabbe might have availed 
himself in the construction of some 
epic but familiar story. In his pre- 
sent work he has declined this task, 
as above his strength or acquirements, 
and remained satisfied with giving a 
dress and scenery to characters and 
incidents already treasured in his 
mind, aud which he was unwilling to 
conceal till he had moulded and fa- 
shioned them into due subserviency 
to some comprehensive plan. We 
do not know that we have any right 
to complain, although we may regret 
that, with more eagerness, our author 
should still manifest as little ambition 
as before. The present work, like 
his former, continues rather to prove 
his great potwers than their real ex- 
tent, or the uses to which they might 
be applied. There are marks of haste 
too in this last performance, which if 
not of the glaring kind, are sufficient- 
ly obvious to those who have admired 
the elaborate finish and completion 
of his first production. 

We have, perhaps, already said 
enough of the general merits and pe- 
culiar character of Mr. Crabbe’s 
poetry; yet, as he himself has ex- 

presse some doubts as to the place 
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which he is entitled to occupy, we 
cannot resist the temptation of offer. 
ing a few reflections on that question, 
With — to the more mechanical 
art of the composition, in what re. 
ates to style merely, and the struc. 
ture of the versification, we haye 
been, in contemplating it, forcibly re. 
minded of the vigour and facility, the 
natural flow, combined with the mas. 
culine energy that distinguish the 
poetry of Dryden. Nor have we ob. 
served any eminent deviation from 
that regularity of cadence and habi- 
tual melody which Pope and Gol. 
smith have communicated to poetical 
diction. If he be inferior to Dryden 
in variety, and in the rapidity with 
which the latter pours forth a succes. 
sion of original ideas, he has some 
points of superiority both over him 
and his disciple Pope. The latter sup. 
plied, in delicacy of taste and nice 
discrimination, what he fell short of 
in the force and majesty of his masier, 
Mr. Crabbe has not only the merit of 
describing natural emotions and ex- 
ternal objects with as much spirit 
either, and with more correctness, 
but he has succeeded in one of the 
higher provinces of poetry, which 
Dryden knew himself too well to 
attempt, and which Pope has attempt. 
ed almost in vain. Nothing—no, not 
even the magical scenes of Otway, 
can surpass the intense and irresistible 
pathos of some of our author's deli- 
neations, heightened as that pathos is 
by that stern truth and that devoted 
fidelity of expression which form the 
basis of all bis designs. Like a wise 
general, he always directs his attack 
against the citadel of the heart, and 
victorious there, has reason to be s 
tisfied with his achievement. It # 
no subtraction from this glory to ad- 
mit that he has not the command d 
playful imagery, which. belonged to 
Pope, or bis polish and vivacity ; that 
the fastidious taste and romantic ten- 
derness of Goldsmith and Campbell 
are not discoverable in his produc 
tions. ‘These, perhaps, are the poets 
to whom he may, with the least im- 
propriety, be compared, and, in strik- 
ing the balance of their respective 
merits, it is necessary that we shoul 
consider how far their combination in 
the same writer is possible, and it 
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what degree the attainment of the 
one kind of excellence operates to the 
exclusion of the other. Our own 
epinion is, that if Mr. Crabbe has 
filed in the distinguishing character- 
istics of his predecessors and rivals, 
his failure proceeds, in a great mea- 
sure, from his not aiming at them, 
and from his having followed the in- 
clination of his genius in the pursuit 
of different and incompatible objects. 
Fascinating as the paintings and ima- 
sination ot Pope frequently are, and 
oratified as we are, at all times, by his 
delicacy of perception and scrupulo- 
sity of taste, yet his writings seem 
ever to appeal to the head rather than 
tothe feelings. He never causes us 
to forget our critical functions, but 
challenges the full severity of judg- 
ment; and, while he comes forth 
from his probation with the secured 
applause of the understanding, re- 
main but little cherished in the warm 
aifection of our common nature. 
The success of Goldsmith and Camp- 
bell is derived partly from a peculiar 
felicity of diction, and, in no small 
degree, from their habit of substitut- 
ing the aids of a luxuriant fancy, ani- 
mated and guided by the most exqui- 
site sensibility, for those rigid copies 
of nature, and those simple but power- 


ful appeals to the heart, which are 


the prominent features in Mr. 
Crabbe’s poetical character, as they 
were in that of the father of poetry. 
We have thus spoken of Mr. 
Crabbe’s tnerits as we think they de- 
serve, and are but little disposed to 
fatigue the reader’s attention further 
by any laborious detection of subal- 
tern defects, or occasional remissions 
of vigour and correctness. There 
are, it is not to be disguised, such ex- 
amples to be found in the publication 
before us, as in, perhaps, every long 
and arduous exercise of intellectual 
power. If Homer sleeps, Mr. Crabbe 
may be allowed, at intervals, to nod 
and repose his collected might till the 
due period of its exertion. We have 
been struck, upoh the general perusal, 
with an air of monotony, arising from 
the too great uniformity observed in 
the mode-of balancing his lines. The 
ccesural pause falls with too Jittle varia- 
tion at the same point, and hence the 
ear is oppressed too frequently with 


oS 
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a sense of languor. It is not easy, in 
the conduct of pure narrative, to avoid 
degenerating sometimes into prose; 
and Mr. Crabbe is certainly some- 
times prosaic. He appears, at once, 
to be inflamed with a passion for the 
antithetical, and to labour after its 
concealment in his systematic pre- 
ference of simplicity. This struggle 
is the ‘ worm in the bud’ that mars 
the damask purity of his poetical 
fame. In the collision of these oppo- 
site pursuits he is now splendid and 
powerful—now mean, harsh, and re- 
pulsive. The work is indisputably 
deformed by many asperities of lan- 
guage; and whilst it exhibits, on the 
other hand, a still greater number of 
glittering: points and pleasing emi- 
nences, brings to our minds the image 
of that unequal scenery, where vallies 
buried in shade are intermingled with 
hills, whose summits refract rays of 
every hue. 

We had selected seyeral instances 
in exemplification of these latter re- 
marks, but, upon the whole, deem it 
superfluous to illustrate blemishes, or 
enforce such moderate censure. We 
cannot, however, take our leave of - 
Mr. Crabbe without noticing one me- 
rit of the highest kind, if considered 
in relation to its consequences. ~ He 
is not less the poet of morality than 
the poet of nature, and, like Miss 
Edgeworth, (an artist to whose ge- 
nius his own bears some affinity) he 
has learned to bend the pride of his 
ambition, and the prowess of his ge- 
nius into subserviency to objects as- 
sociated with the moral improvement 
and happiness of his species. Never 
was fiction rendered a more powerful 
ally to trath, never poetry a clearer 
guide to practice, or fancy a more 
faithful and honest minister to the 
understanding. We shall conclude 
with observing, that notwithstanding 
all the faults to which we have just 
adverted, it.is easy to perceive that 
our ‘author bas been animated by a 
severe and self-denying spirit that 
amply evinces the patient and candid 
temper with which he has received 
the criticisms and appreciated the 
award of public opinion upon his for- 
mer labours. It cannot, however, be 
matter of surprise, that a mind like 
Mr. Crabbe’s, which could prolong 
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its early diffidence through so many errors.of Lindley Murray. We w 
years of laborious seclusion, should however, his etymological  bigo, 
even, after gaining the tribute due to had not led him to a rejection of al 
its success, continue to exercise over tenses in.verbs except simply the pre. 
its subsequent effusions the same sent and past, merely because the 
humble caution and generous austerity are not formed in English by iuflec. 
which secured to it its original and ‘tion, but by combination. The Rp. 
‘indefeasible title to poetical renown. lish student would certainly find {js 
ideas more clear and systematic by a 
adherence to the usual practice; x 
the deviation from it is founded Upon 
minute distinctions which, howeye 
necessary to be regarded in a philoso. 
phical view of the subject, might have 
been safely forgotten in a plain, prac. 
tical, and elementary work. This 
seems to us the only objection to th 
present volume. ‘The notes contaig 
much critical information upon the 
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A Gramnar of the Enouisu Lan- 
GUAGE: containing a complete Sum- 
mary of its Rules; with an Eluci- 
dation of the general Principles of 
elegant and correct Diction, accom- 
panied with critical and explana- 
tory Notes, Questions fe Examina- 
tion, and appropriate Exercises. By 
Joun Grant, A.M. 1 vol. 1813. 5 

construction of the language; and 


La ip tind ean lorneghan' ei the Mr. Grant has very ably and succes. 
aN many grammars which have fully exposed the ignorance of Mr 
been published with a view to facili- Sheridan and Lindley Murray, in thei 
tate the acquirement of the language, confounding the distinct properties 
we find in this one much that en- of quantity, emphasis, and accent. 
titles it to notice, and which distin- Taken, altogether, we should.prefer 

uishes it from preceding ones, Mr. the use of this grammar to any now 
Grant evidently writes with a com- employed, as, upon a general estimate, 


pee knowledge of his subject; and it seems best calculated to answer the 
1as corrected, in several instances, the 


purpose of such compilations. 
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®» Raising and Feeding Swine. Com- 
muntcated to the American Blockley 
and Merrion Agricultural Society. 
S every farmer in the United 
States, pays more or less atten- 
tion to the propagation and feeding of 
swine—and as the flesh of that animal 
is not only the most profitable for 
home consumption, but forms a very 
considerable article for exportation— 
too much attention cannot be paid to 
endeavour to discover the best and 
cheapest method of raising and feed- 
ing them. 

Ihave been in the habit of raising 
and feeding maty swine for these 
twenty years past: but for the greater 
part of that time [ followed the beaten 
path. The great quantities of pork 
raised in New Jersey, and most other 
parts of the continent, have been 
principally fatted on Indian corn, 
which is certainly a most expensive 
practice; for if the corn had been 
sold, the amount would have exceeded 
that of the pork. 

In the year 1786, I fed twenty bogs, 


in the first place on pumpkins raw- 
secondly on pumpkins boiled—and 
next with meal, giving them some 
raw at the same time—and lastly some 
corn to harden the fat: the hogs, when 
killed, were, exceeding good meat, 
and weighed 3690 pounds. .” 

I kept eighteen shoats over the 
winter following, which, with twenty: 
six spring pigs, | summered chiefyon 
clover and apples. Early ‘in the fal 
of 1787, | was obliged to put up my 
shoats ina pen (for want of a pasture 
with a tight inclosure) where f fed 
them chiefly on vntipe pumpkin, 
(the ripe ones being given to my fat- 
ting hogs) which kept them in good 
order, and served as victuals andalrink 
for many weeks. I fatted the eighteen 
swine im the satme manner ‘as [ bad 
done the year before. 

The winter of 1787-8, I kepttwenty- 
six shoats on pumpkins, potatoes, and 
cabbage: and the fall. following, | 
fatted them in the’ same manner # 
the preceding-years. jew eed 


The fall of 1789, my pumpkig 
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having failed, I fatted twenty-two hogs 
on Indian meal affd potatoes. ‘The 
method I used was to boil about two 
bushels of potatoes, which being 
mashed, I stirréd in half a bushel of 
Indian meal. ‘The water and potatoes 
being hot, scalded and swelled the 
meal; and the mess became so thick, 
that it admitted a quantity of cold 
water to cool and make it thin enough 
for drink. ‘This was asufficient mess, 
and given to the hogs the latter part 
of the day: soon after, and while they 
were full, I gave them some corn; 
which (as their stomachs were cloyed) 
they took time to chew: this’ was a 
day's allowance, except some ~ raw 
potatoes in the morning. With this 
feed, they grew and fatted very well, 
and [ supposed, when killed, weighed 
near 4000 pounds; for as | sold four- 
teen of them alive to a butcher, I 
could not precisely ascertain their 
weight. In fatting these twenty-two 
hogs, | expended about sixty bushels 
of Indian -corn, and two hundred 
bushels of potatoes; a quantity which 
two acres may produce. 

I have found from experience that 
it isa considerable advantage to take 
time in feeding a young hog ; as his 
growth will be in proportion to the 
fat he acquires, and equally well pay 
for the feed he consumes. 

Farmers in general feed their hogs 
with whole grain, in its hard and dry 
state, which is much against their 
interest; for if they are fed so sparingly 
as to have a good appetite, they swallow 
it half chewed, and a great part of it 
will pass through them undigested: 
and, on the other hand, if they have it 
continually by them, they destroy too 
great a quantity, before they are fat, 
especially if put up when poor. Now 

am of opinion in either of the above 
cases, as the food is not received ina 
proper state for digestion, thata bushel 
of meal, made into swill, is equal to a 
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bushel and a half of dry grain, and 
double the profit, when mixed witha 
vegetable, whose bulky substayce 
chiefly consists of a nutritious juice, 
which, incorporating with the small 
particles of the grain, qualifies them 
for nourishment, and enables us to 
use a quantity sufficient to increase the 
fat and growth to advantage. 

There are various kinds of food for 
hogs, besides grain and roots, which 
must be far more profitable, as greater 
quantities can be raised with equal 
labour, on the same quantity of 
ground, Pumpkins, for instance, from 
cheapness of culture and gathering, 
must be far more profitable than any 
kindof roots: and must continue to 
be so, while the price of labour bears 
that proportion to produce which it 
hath ever done in this country. 

It is necessary to have a thriving 
pig, in order to have a large hog, 
which verifies the old proverb, ‘ the 
start ishalf the race.’ The beginning 
of March 1788, | weaned a number 
of pigs about five weeks old, and fed 
them well on what I thought most 
suitable, except milky of which I had 
not a sufficiency. The beginning of 
July, I had a fresh litter of pigs, 
which I permitted to suck, until they 
weaned themselves: at three months, 
old, they were as large as the others at 
seven: and when eighteen months old, 
exceeded them nearly one hundred 
weight. Now it is evident to me, that 
this difference arose from the former 
being deprived of milk before they 
were of an age to thrive on other 
food. 

The advantage from turning hogs 
upon-clover is very great; for although 
they will not thrive upon that alone, 
equally with those which have swill 
and grain, yet it will require so much 
less of these articles, as to enable us to 
raise double the number of swine, 
with the same expense. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY §& PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
an Hand, Fc. Se. 


HE Memoirs of Margaret de 
Valois, Queen of Navarre, the 
first wife of Henry. the Fourth, of 
France, commonly called the Great ; 
containing the secret history of the 
Court of France ‘for seventeen years, 


Universat Mac. Vor. XIX. 


viz. 1565 to 1582, during the reigns 

of Charles the 9th and Henry the $d, 

including a full account of the mas- 

sacre of the Protestants on St. Bare. 

tholomew; written by herself; in’a 

series of letters, and translated from 
2F 
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the original French, with a preface, 
and geographical notes by the trans- 
lator, is in the press, and will appear 
in the course of the following month. 

An interesting work, by Mrs. Pil- 
kington, is in. the press, entitled 
Cesar, or the Adventures of a Found- 
ling Dog; interspersed with anecdotes 
of his different masters and mistresses, 
with a plate. 

Miss Houghton, author of ‘* Mys- 
teries of the Forest,” &c. &c. &c. has 
a new novel in the press, entitled 
Love and Charity; in three volumes, 
which will appear in the following 
month. 

Mr. Turnbull has in the press, and 
will be ready for delivery in the early 
part of the present month, a new edi- 
tion, in quarto, of bis Voyage round 
the World, forming a supplemental 
volume to the Voyages of Cook, King, 
and Vancouver. To which will be 
added, from a manuscript never before 
made public, some account of the 
Voyage of the Geographe and Na- 
turaliste, the two French ships lately 
sent out on discovery by Bonaparte. 

A Treatise on the Motion of 
Rockets; to which is added, an Essay 
on Naval Gunnery in Theory and 
Practice, designed for the use of the 
army and navy,.and all places, mili- 
tary, naval, and scientific instructions, 
by William Moore, of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, is ex- 
pected to appear in the course of the 
following month. 

Shortly will be published, printed 
on a large sheet of, drawing paper, a 
Statistical Table of Europe, uniting 
all that is most interesting in the 
geography of that distinguished quar- 
ter of the globe; shewing, at one 
view, the territorial extent, the mili- 
tary strength, and the cominercial 
importance of each state. By Thomas 
Myers, A.M. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

In the press, and shortly will appear, 
the Life of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, 
soine time President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; with a recommen- 
datory preface, by John Luther. 

In the ensuing month will be pub- 
lished, Part the First, of Voyages and 
Travels, in various Parts of the World, 
during the Years 1803, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
By G. H. Langsdorff, Aulic Coun- 
sellor to his Majesty the Emperor of 
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Russia, Consul General at the Brazils, 
&c. &c. This learned naturalist had 
accompanied Captain Krusenstern in 
his voyage round the world, but left 
the expedition at Kamschatka in 
1805, undertook a voyage to the 
Aleutei Isles and the north-west coast 
of America, and subsequently re- 
turned. home, through Siberia, to 
Petersburgh. 

An Italian Translation of Madame 
Cottin’s Elizabeth, adapted for the 
use of students in that language, will 
shorily be published by Mr. San- 
tagnello. 

A French edition of Chateaubriand’s 
Genie du Christiavisme, printed uni- 
form with his Itineraire de la Greece, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters, during an Excursion to Italy 
in the Years 1802 and 1808, by 
Joseph Forsyth, Esq. will shortly be 
published. 

Miss Plumptre is engaged in trans- 
lating the Travels of Dr. Pougeville, 
in the Morea, Albania, &c. They will 
be accompanied by engravings, from 
drawings taken on the spot. 

Inthe press, a Translation of the 
recent T'ravels of Leopold Von Buch, 
in Norway and Lapland, by Mr, 
Black. 

Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. is pre- 
paring for publication, The Heroine, 
or Adventures of a Fair Romance 
Reader. 

The Lexicon Pindaricum, arranged 
in alphabetical order, with the Bene- 
dictine Paraphrase, adapted to a new 
edition of Pindar, is preparing for 
the press by Mr. Henry Huntingford, 

Miss Hamilton has announced a 
Series of Popular Essays, illustrative 
of principles esseutially connected 
with the improvements of the under- 
standing, the imagination, and the 
heart. 

A Life of the celebrated William 
Penn is in the press, by Thomas 
Clarkson, M.A. 

Mr. Rippingham is engaged on'a 
practical book, the object of which is 
to teach the art of extemporaneous 
speaking. 

John Mitford, Esq. intends to pub- 
lish his Voyages during the Years 
1810, 11, 12, in the Mediterranean, 
and to the Barbary coast, in company 
with Lord Cochrane; also an account 
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of the proceedings at Naples in 1799, 
with anecdotes of Lord Nelson, Lady 
Hamilton, General Acton, &c. &c. 

In the press, the Merchant and 
Traveller's Companion, or an Itine- 
rary to St. Petersburgh, performed in 
1805, 6, and 7, with the description, 
distance, and expense of all the posts, 
&c. from Cronstadt, returning by way 
of Sweden and Berlin; also a copious 
vocabulary of useful names in Eng- 
lish and Russian. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

Didot, the famous French printer, 
has lately published a memoir on the 
properties of a new diving-machine, 
called a Triton, by which’a person 
may remain in the water as long as 
he pleases, and descend to as great a 
depth as the column of water dis- 
placed by his bulk permits. He may 
use his arms, legs, and body, at plea- 
sure; walk or labour with ease; and 
may give notice when he thinks pro- 
per to those who attend his operations 
on the surface. He is not inclosed in 
the machine, which is but small; but 
he may enter into fissures or narrow 
clefts; and the sea being often dark, 
(as Halley informs us) he may carry a 
janthorn down with him to enlighten 
the sub-mariné grottoes, or holds of 
vessels. The machine is not costly, 
and its principal novelty is the adop- 
tion of artificial lungs, by which the 
dificulty of breathing in the sea is 
remedied, 

Two French chemists, it is said, 
have contrived a powder which pre- 
serves the property of detonating by a 
sho¢k, without being liable to the 
danger of a spontaneous explosion. 
it is composed of 44 parts in the 100 
of hyper-oxygenated, muriate, 21 of 
common nitre or nitrat of pot-ash, 18 
of sulphur, and 7 of powder of lyco- 
podium. It requires the shock of the 
hardest bodies, and what ‘s most sin- 
gular, the part only which sustains 
the blow detonates; the adjoining 
parts are only inflamed by communi- 
cation; and as they produce no ex- 
plosion, this powder is absolutely 
harmless. 

An exhibition, essentially con- 
nected with the army and commer- 
cial marine, has lately been made in 
this city, when several canisters of 
perfectly fresh meat, preserved with- 
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out the aid of salt, or any extraneous 
substance whatever, were opened be- 
fore a numerous body of merchants 
and captains. The provisions had been 
confined some time since the begin- 
ning of last August, and some since 
May, and were, nevertheless, found 
in the highest state of preservation. 

The west church at Aberdeen is 
now regularly heated by steam. The 
fire is put under the boiler on Satur- 
day evening, and continues till the 
congregation meet at the afternoon 
sermon. This heat keeps the church 
from 46 to 48 Fabrenheit, and the 
presence of the congregation raises it 
to 50 or 55. The printing-office of 
the Glasgow Chronicle, and some 
other manufactories, have been heated 
in the same manner. 

Mr. Elias Hall, fossilist and petre- 
faction-worker, of Castleton, in Der- 
byshire, has applied himself to the 
carving out of a model of that coun- 
ty’s curious and rugged surface. The 
superficial scale of this is one inch 
and a quarter to a mile. The scale 
fur heights and depths necessarily 
exceeds the other, in order to give 
every hill and yalley, as nearly as 
possible, the appearance it has on the 
spots where the carving was, the 
greater part of it, executed. 

The Museum of the Cork Institu- 
tion has received a valuable accession 
of curiosities, consisting of coins, 
drawings, shells, spar and ore, spears, 
bows, arrows, and ornaments of dress, 
from the islands in the South seas, 
India, &c.' from Benjamin Wheatley, 
Esq. purser of his Majesty's ship 
Trent, who has recently been admit- 
ted an honorary member. ; 

The moon will be near its perigee 
at the conjunctions, which happen on 
the 2d of April and Ist of May; and 
the increased centri-fugal force of the 
earth on those days will be indicated, 
if the wind concur, by extraordinary 
high tides. 

Ata late meeting of the Hereford- 
shire Agricultural Society, it was re- 
solved that the thanks of the society 
were dae to T. A. Knight, Esq. for 
his zeal and perseverance on the sub- 
ject of Mr, Broad’s proposals, and for 
his report thereon, by which it ap- 

ears, that the Lords of the Admiralty 

ave subscribed six hundred guineas 
towards making public his mode of 
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taking rats and mice; and the ingre- 
dients, composition, and application, 
are made known to Mr. Knight; and 
that, in April next, a pamphlet will 
be published, containing the recipe 
and every necessary instruction, toge- 
ther with the results of such experi- 
ments as may be made in the mean 
time, without the assistance of Mr. 
Broad. The report further states, that 
the ingredients for the destruction of 
an hundred rats will not cdst two shil- 
lings, and that there is no difficulty 
in any part of the process, 

In the reign of Henry V. a law was 
passed against the perusal of the 
Scriptures in English. It is enacted, 
**That whatsoever they were that 
should read the Scriptures in the mo- 
ther tongue, they should forfeit land, 
catel, lif, and godes from theyre 
heyres for ever, and so be condempn- 
ed for heretykes toGod, enemies to 
the crowne, and most errant traitors 
to the lande.” On contrasting the 
above statute with the indefatigable 
exertions that are now making to 
print and circulate the Bible, what a 
revolution in public sentiment appears 
to have taken place! 

In consequence of some recent mis- 
takes in gathering mushrooms, &c. a 
correspondent writes ‘thus: ‘* The 
fungi, dangerous.to be eaten, are fur- 
nished with a hollow stalk, a peculiar 
scent, an acid and burning taste; 
they will liquify into a putrid liquor, 
and, when boiled, grow very hard. 
These being as tough as leather, when 
taken into the stomach, will be re- 
tained crude and undigested several 
days; they then putrify, produce dis- 
tension, and gastritis, or inflammation 
of the stomach, violent tormina of the 
bowels, diarrheea, and mortification, 
That these dangerous delicacies are 
fortuitously put into savoury dishes 
and catchup, is beyond a doubt; but 
no immediate bad effects arising there- 
from, I attribute to their being mixed 
with the different spices and condi- 
ments boiled together, which volati- 
lize anc sheath their poisonous acri- 
dity, when their juices are extracted 
from the solid parts. Where so much 
hazard of life attends the gratification 
of the stomach in such epicurean 
dainties, prudence sure would dictate 
the disuse of them.” 

To the bending of glass, glass-spin- 
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ning has been added’; as an artist 
is now in the country who opens com. 
mon window-glass into a finer sub. 
stance than any thing in the world, 
This substance he can extend to the 
length of one mile in the course of a 
minute and thirty seconds, and which 
shall only weigh ten grains ; and from 
a pound weight of the same, he can 
spin upwards of 700 miles. He also 
makes ornaments of all colours in 
glass before the company for sale, 
such as necklaces, quadrupeds, birds, 
&c. whilst the glass is in a fluid state, 
without the use of any kind of imstru- 
ment whatever. . The most curious is 
the formation of thirty dozen of spa- 
nish dogs, so minute that the whole 
may be contained in a lady’s thimble, 
all exact in their symmetry, &c. 

Two French surgeons, at the west 
end of the town, have acquired no 
small celebrity by the cure of con- 
firmed insanity in a number of sub- 
jects; their method is ta perform 
surgical operation upon the brain. 

M. Alexasder Kis, of Pest, in Hun, 
gary, has invented an universal alpha- 
bet, applicable to all languages. Be- 
fore several learned men at Pest he 
made an application of his invention 
to the Lord's prayer, which was read 
in Greek and English, and: immedi- 
ately committed to writing with the 
new alphabet, so as to be read with 
facility by every person present. 

M. Dulong who, about a twelve. 
month ago, lost an eye and an ari 
by the explosion of a new chemical 
liquid, with which he was trying some 
experiments, last. month renewed his 
researches ; but, notwithstanding all 
his precautions, was again severely 
wounded by another explosion. The 
liquid is peculiarly susceptible of de- 
tonation; its effects are so violent.and 
so dangerous that no-successful expe- 
riment has yet been made to apply it 
to objects of use; but it is believed to 
be capable of extensive and import- 
ant applications. M. Dulong_ bas 
communicated to the Imperial Insti- 
tute, that it is a combination of azote, 
and of muriatic acid oxygen. It was 
in making some experiments with the 
saine liquid: that Sir H. Davy was 
wounded in the eye. Agreeatile to 
the rules of chemical nomenclature, 
M. Dulong has named his liquid 
miuriatic acid oxi-azote. 
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Mr. Kerr, of Edinburgh, has writ- 
ten an account of his improved crane: 
the base of this machine rests upon 
cones, by which the horizontal mo- 
tion is affected, and the arm is length- 
ened or shortened by a peculiar con- 
trivance, which obviates the difficul- 
ties long experienced in the use of 
cranes. With its assistance, a weight 
may be laid down with the greatest 
accuracy pn any point within the area 
of the circle described by the extre- 
mity of the beam, excepting where 
the machinery stands. It may be used 
with much advantage in loading or 
unloading ships, as it-never interferes 
with their rigging. It may be also 
extremely useful in building, where it 
is often necessary to place large stones 
on particular spots, which is very dif- 
ficult to accomplish with cranes on 
the common cansiruction. The whole 
apparatus is. exiremely simple, and 
attended with little expense.. A-mo+ 
de] of it has been exhibited before 
the Edinburgh Institute. 

Improved mode of cultivating onions, 
—This is practised on the. northern 
coasts of France, where the seed, ge- 
perally of the Portugal kind, ,is sown 
in March or April, on a loamy soil ; 
it is not raked in, nor covered with 
mould, but a layer of sea-sand is 


spread over it, about two inches in 
depth. In May or June, the onions 
are carefully thinned. As soon as they 
‘begin to bulb, a fresh layer of sea- 
sand is spread over them, leaving the 


bulb about half uncovered. This 
operation jis repeated as the onions 
grow, for they are never suffered to 
remain out.of the earth, as in Eng- 
land ; but by this method of culture 
they attain to a larger size, and pos- 
sess a-mildness of Havour in, which 
the English onions are extremely de- 
ficient. No other manure is used, and, 
cousidering the facility with. which 
sea-sand is obtained, this method once 
ap would, probably, become gene- 
ral. 
M. J. Pleyel has been the means of 
establishing, iy France, a manufac- 
tory for metallic wires, he having 
finally succeeded in. imitating those 
of Nuremberg, after repeated experi- 
meats, attended with great expense. 
The chords made by M, Pleyel have 


been examined,.by commissioners, 
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Pleyel are equally as sonorous as those 
of Nuremberg, and that they havea 
stronger cohesion, a quality so valu, 
able as to render it probable that M. 
Pleyel’s wires will be preferred to 
those of Nuremberg. 

Hooping Cough.— The following re- 
cipe is said, in. many instances, to 
haye cured numbers of. children la- 
bouring under that painful disorder ; 
take a wine glass of rum, and two- 
penny-worth of spirits of turpentine, 
shake them well together, and rubjthe 
child by the fire gently down the neok 
and chine night and. morning. Ina 
few days the cough will be cured. 

Raw Cotton, a remedy for burns and 
scalds.—The Baltimore Medical and 
Philosophical Lyceum’ contains ag 
account of an accidental discovery of 
this virtue in cotion by the wife of 
Capt. R—, wiio, in a fright, caught 
up a large bundle of cotton, and ap- 
plied it aver the whole of the scalded 
parts of a beloved child, upon whom 
a large kettle of boiling-water had 
fallen while she was standing before a 
kitchen-fire. Soon after this, the tor- 
tured and screaming infant. ‘became 
perfectly quiet, and fell into.a genfle 
and easy slumber.. The cotton,- was 
suffered to remain on several hours, 
and when. it was: removed, there was 
not the least appearance of inflamma- 
tion remaining. Several other per- 
sons who, at first, had no faith in this 
remedy, have also tried it in similar 
cases; and it is likewise supposed to 
have some efficacy in removing rheu- 
matic pains. 

How to procure plenty of new-laid 
eggs every Christmas.—Do not let the 
hens sit later than March. A hutch 
should be made tor the hen and chick+ 
ens 24 inches hy 12, and 18 high, di- 
vided in the middle, so as one 
may be open, and the other half very 
close. Let down a door to keep them 
very warm in the night; or the hutch, 
in wet or cold weather, may easily 
be put under shelter. The chick- 
ens must be fed with plenty of boiled 
eggs, for 12 or 14 days; if they scour, 
eggs are a speedy cure. Chickens 
thus hatched early will be nearly as 
large as the hens at Midsummer; and 
in November and December will al- 
ways lay plenty of eggs; and will sit 
upon eggs very early the next spring. 


who have reported that the wires of The best fowls for laying are not very 
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large, and white ones do not lay so 
well in cold weather, But though 
thus warm in winter, in summer the 
hutch should have air. Many die 
through drinking dirty water. An 
earthenware fountain keeps the water 
clean, and preserves the health of the 
poultry in hot weather. Hens should 
not be kept above four years, nor 
cocks above three; by this method, 
six hens will lay more eggs than twelve 
treated in the usual way. 

The Bath Society have resolved to 
present a petition to parliament for a 
General Inclosure Bill. Indeed so 
many petitions for this now indispen- 
sable measure are on their way to par- 
liament, that it is probable it can no 
longer be withheld. 

J. C. Curwen, Esq. feeds daily 
above a hundred horses on steamed 
potatoes, consuming more than a ton 
and half, which he strongly recom- 
mends, as also the custom of giving 
warm and steamed food, turnips, straw, 
chaff, &c. to fattening animals. A 
Dorset farmer gives about half a peck 
of cut Swedish turnip to each cart 
horse, in the evening after watering- 
time, in addition to their usuai daily 
allowance of cornand hay, and finds 
the turnip very salubrious, keeping 
the horses cool and free from grease, 
and many other disorders to which 
they are usually subject. He remarks, 
that a larger quantity of turnips might 
scour the horses. 

At a general meeting of the Bath 
and West-of-England Society, the 
following was given as the result of a 
comparison made between the milk- 
giving qualities of fiorin and common 
food :—** Two cows had been put on 
fiorin hay for a fortnight; at times 
they got some straw as a stimulus ; 
their milk was observed to be richer 
than the milk of cows fed with ordi- 
nary food, consisting of clover, hay, 
straw,.an J asmall quantity of steamed 
potatoes. The quantity of fiorin given 
to the other two cows, was 30lb. 
weight of green fiorir, and common 
straw 15lb. The butter churned from 
twelve quarts of milk from the cows 
fed on potatoes and clover-hay, was 
2202.; that from an equal quantity of 
milk of the cows fed on fiorin, was 
$14 0z. being nearly one-third more, 
and the butter of a superior quality.” 
Without wishing to depreciate fiorin 
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grass, we shall remark, that the above 
experiment is of far too vague and 
loose a nature to be decisive of jts 
superior qualities. In the first place, 
fiorin hay is stated to have been given, 
then it is called green fiorin. And 
the food of the cows is so little produc. 
tive of rich milk or cream, namely, 
clover, hay, straw,and a small quantity 
of steamed potatoes, that it must neces- 
sarily, one would suppose, be inferior 
in such respect, to almost any green 
food, or even good meadow hay, not 
to insist on the vast difference in the 
quality of milk in cows. 

The last campaign has, if is said, 
proved so profitable to the lowest 
class of literature, viz. to London 
papers, that newspaper property has 
risen fifteen per cent. It is found that 
these newspapers netted about a 
pound per man for every one killed 
in Russia and Spain, amounting to at 
least ten per cent. on their entire pro- 
perty; and the speculation on an 
equal extent of destruction in the en- 
suing summer has caused a further 
advance of fice per cent. Nothing, 
therefore, is so much dreaded and 
deprecated by the proprietors as any - 
prospect of peace. All the overtures 
of Napoleon are of course to be stig- 
matized as hollow and perfidious; or 
to be described as arising from his 
immediate distresses, from which 
must follow the conquest of France, 
if the war is wisely continued a little 
longer. The exertions of the friends 
of peace in England too are to be 
treated as treasonable conspiracies 
against the honour and interests of 
the country. In the mean time, the 
editors are employed in writing sti- 
mulating articles in d/anxk, to be filled 
up as circumstances arise; and those 
of ‘less invention have been cutting 
out inflammatory paragraphs from 
the files of the glorious days of 1793, 
4, and 5, to be applied, with change 
of name and place, during the sum- 
mer of 1813. Nor was the trade of 
lying fot a daily subsistence ever in 
so thriving a state. This branch of 
the literary profession always flou- 
rishes most when other means of sub- 
sistence fail; the times, therefore, par- 
ticularly favour it at present, and 
more hands are now taken up in fabri- 
cating foreign letters, state-papers, on 
dit reports, and ingenious newspaper? 
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fictions and devices, than at any pe- 
riod within the memory of man. 

The French journals mention a 
most singular parody of Te Deum, 
rinted in six languages, and circu- 
jated upon the continent by the Eng- 
lish, for the purpose of exciting re- 
bellion, or the assassination: of the 
French emperor ! It is what is called 
a broadside, printed in columns, viz. 
of Latin, English, German, French, 
and Spanish. Instead of Te Deum 
Laudamus, ** We praise thee, O God,” 
the first line of this extraordinary imi- 
tation is turned thus, ‘* We curse thee, 
Oh Emperor of France.” And fur- 
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ther on: ** ‘To thee all, nations ery 
aloud, Boney, Boney, Boney; Beel- 
zebub, Brigand, Thief, and Infamous 
Corsican.” ‘* The father of infinite 
sin.” ‘* The noble army of the Cos- 
sacks curse thee.” “ After having 
escaped the pains of death, thou didst 
take upon thee to open the gates of 
hell to all the fools who trust im thee.” 
“* May the lads of Paris guillotine 
thee.” ** Deign, Ol Nappy, to leave 
the world in peace and quiet.” This 
is a small specimen of ee tissue of 
blasphemy, folly, and impotent ma- 
lice. 


a 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Janvier, a French Canadian. 

HIS monster, several years since, 

belonging to a trader of the name 
of Fulton, being obliged to divide his 
men into two parties, which is called 
caw-way, or casting lots, which party 
shall huat and fish, and which shall 
stay with the master, did so accord- 
ingly. The fishing party consisted of 
Charles Janvier, Francis St. Ange, 
‘and Louis Dufresne, all natives of 
Canada, who, being provided with 
axes, ice-cutters, and fishing materials, 
set off, and atthe expiration of eight 
days arrived at a convenient place, 
where they built a hut, in which they 
lived for some time tolerably well; 
but fishing failing them, and having 
no sutcess in hunting, they were 
almost starved. In this situation, 
said the chief, the bad spirit entered 
into Janvier, and he being the strong- 
est man, supported hunger better than 
his companions, by which he was ena- 
bled soon after to effect a diabolical 
purpose he had formed, of killing the 
first Indian who should come in his 
way,and which he had declared he 
would do. In the height of their 
distress, Janvier perceived a savage at 
some distance, with a load at his back, 
and instantly returning to the hut, 
told his poor dispirited partners of 
their approaching relief. They in- 
stantly got up, though very weak, and 
came out of the hut as fast as their 
feeble limbs would allowthem. The 
Indian arrived, took of his load, which 
was only two otters, and two hares, 
and gave them to Janvier, who 


received them with great satisfaction; 
and when he had skinned them, boiled 
them in the kettle without cleansing 
them,so extremewas their hunger. This 
seasonable relief was soon devoured, 
and from the eagerness with which Jan- 
vier eat, and thesatisfaction which ap- 
peared in his countenance when he 
looked at the savage, the men-were in 
hopes he had forgot the rash determi- 
nation he had formed, and flattered 
themselves his mind was not so de- 
praved, as to entertain a thought of 
doing an injury to the man whose 
timely assistance saved their lives, 
The next morning, the Indian told 
them, he was sorry ke could not assist 
them further, having no ammunition, 
butthat he was going to Mr. Fulton 
for a supply. 

Janvier's heart being inexorable 
even to the kindness he had received, 
he desired the savage to assist him in 
placing alarge log of wood 6n the fire, 
as his companions were unable to do it. 
The Indian cheerfully complied, and 
stooping to take it up, Janvier knocked 
him down with an axe, and dragged 
him to the door of the hut, cut him up, 
and with the most unfeeling barbarity, 
put as much of the flesh of his deli- 
verer into the kettle as he thought suf- 
ficient for a meal. When it was 
dressed, he compelled Francis St. 
Ange, and Louis Dufresne, to partake 
of it, and obliged them to kiss the 
cross which hung at his breast, and 
swear by all the saints, never to reveal 
the transaction; threatening, at the 
same time, that if they did, they should 
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share the same fate. Intimidated by 
his threats, and the certainty that he 
would fulfil them, they solemnly pro- 
mised perfect compliance with his 
mjunctions. Having overcome the 
first aversion, which extreme hunger 
had occasioned, they ate immoder- 
ately of the horrid meal, and soon 
after fell sick, with violent retchings. 
During their indisposition they com- 
plained to each other softly, that it 
was eating the Indian’s flesh which 
had occasioned their sickness : Janvier 
overhearing them, called them fools 
and rascals, and asked them if they 
were afraid the savage would come to 
ife again; and with an insolent sucer 
desired them to tell him which they 
thought the best part of aman? The 
poor fellows only replied, they were 
very sick, and could not tell the cause. 
In a few days (having no other provi- 
sion) the Indian was eaten up, and 
Janvier determined to have human 
flesh if no other could be obtained. 
To this end he sought an opportunity 
to quarrel with St. Ange—Dufresne 
not daring to interfere in the dispute. 
Janvier, willing, however, to appear 
as plausible in the eyes of Dufresne 
as possible, widened the breach very 
artfully, till pretending he was no 
longer able to contain bis anger, asked 
Dufresne if he did not think St. Ange 
deserved the Indian's fate, for daring 
ta say, he would reveal the circum- 
stance he had so solemnly sworn to 
couceal. Dufresne dreading the con- 
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sequences of differing with him jp 
sentiment, said he thought St. Ange 
was to blame; upon which reply, 
Janvier immediately struck him with 
an axe, aud killed him: he then cyt 
him up, and boiled a part, of which 
he obliged Dufiesne to partake, he 
not daring to shew any reluctance, 
Fortunately for Dufresne the weather 
became more moderate, and having 
caught plenty of fish, they proposed 
to return to their master. Janvier, 
intoxicated with the ideas of his sy. 
periority, obliged Dufresne to drag 
him in an Indian ‘sley to Mr. Fulton's 
house—a cruel imposition upon him, 
and a dreadful service to a weak ema. 
ciated man; but knowing he was 
unable to resist, he madé a virtue of 
necessity, and obeyed the tyrant with 
seeming cheerfulness. On the journey 
he was frequently reminded of his 
oath, and the fatal consequences that 
would attend him if he should ever 
divulge the secret, which, Janvier 
assured him would preduce instant 
death. 

The enormity of this wretch’s guilt, 
above what is most horrid in animal 
ferocity a:d rage, seems to favour the 
Manichean doctrine of an evil spirit 
pervading nature, and of dzmons or 


devils mixing aud shedding their 


baleful influences on human souls. 
It will doubtless be a satisfaction to the 
reader to be informed, that this son of 
hell was brought by Mr. Fulton’ to 
confession and condign punishment. 
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Dowager of Puddefat, Miss Leserve ; 
Mrs. Worry, Mrs. Norman. 


Its main business consists of a love 
adventure between Mr. Neville and 
Miss Emily, the niece of Mr. Raymond, 
who are both invited toa rout given by 
Captain Dash, in the prosecution of 
which, many of the fashionable foi- 
bles and shifts of the hour were well 
and strongly lashed by the author. 
Such as dressing up the sheriff's offi- 
cers for domestics, borrowing the 
furniture and plate for the nocturnal 
gala, chalking the floor, &c. &c. But 
the kernel of the nut is reserved for 
the second act, where all the multi- 
farious parties are admitted to the 
saloon, and mingle with that well 
mannered confusion that generally 
eliaracterises assemblies of this nature, 
in which the precedency due to rank 
and age, as wellas the higher interests 
of reason, seem put out of contem- 
plation. After much comic bustle, 
and colloquial pleasantry, the piece 
concludes by an announcement from 
Drill, of the elopement to Scotland of 
Mr. Neville and Miss Emily. 

Of the principal person—the mag- 
nus Apollo of the whimsical assem- 
blage, the blazing comet of the thea- 
trical galaxy, Mr. Romeo Rantall,— 
it is impossible to be ignorant: and 
Mr. Mathews did the part ample jus- 
tice, as a representative; for though it 
certainly was not Achilles, in fact it 
was Pafroclus in his armour: and such 
asemblance as did not dishonour the 
great original! ‘This illegitimate son 
of Thespis, is invitedto Captain Dash's 
rout, where he receives the combined 
homage of the party, who invite him 
to recite a Monologue, and rehearse 
the dying scene of Lothario, during 
which, the whole theatre resounded 
with laughter.—The imitation of the 
gentleman alluded to, was somewhat 
over-charged, but it was -inimitably 
droll. Hed Mr. C— been present at 
the representation, we are persuaded 
that he must have been diverted, as 
this was aninstance of practical justice ; 
for if a gentleman will thrust himself 
in the van of society, and render him- 
self pre-eminently conspicuous, he 
should naturally expect to be satirised 
for his advances. 

At the endof the second act, there 
was a shawl-dance, by Miss S. Booth, 
to the music of a Scotch quick step, 
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which was most deservedly applauded; 
and the piece promises to become a 
favourite with the public. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Coates, “‘ in all his glory,” ré- 
appeared on Wednesday night, Feb. 
24, in the character of the “ gallant, 
gay Lothario.” His performance was, 
as usual, absurd beyond conception. 
When he entered on the first act, he 
was greeted in the same way*that the 
ghost in Hamlet makes his exit, with 
the crowing of the cocks from all parts 
of the theatre. The actor's voice was 
scarcely audible at any time, and its 
sepulchral tone, and the antic gestures 
that seconded it, when it was heard, 
rendered his appearance more Iudi- 
crous than description can represent 
it.—In the second act, in the alterca- 
tion between Lothario and Horatio, 
the latter introduced the following 
lines, not in the original part:— 

** Why drive you thus in state about the 
town, 

‘© With curricle and pair, the crest, a 
ceck ?” ; 

The audience relished the joke ex- 
ceedingly, but Mr, Coates started back 
several paces with indignation, and 
then advanced in apparent agitation 
to the front of the stage: he attempted 
to obtain a hearing but in vain; he 
retired towards Horatio, and looked 
terrific, as if denouncing vengeance. 
Horatio next tried to make himself 
audible, but being unsuccessful, with- 
drew: thus while the spectators were 
bursting with laughter, and Mr. Coates 
was swelling with rage, the two actors, 
by turns, made their exit and appear- 
ance. At length silence was obtained, 
and the amateur spoke as. follows :— 
** Ladies and Gentlemen, I was soli- 
cited to play for a lady whom I was in- 
formed was an object deserving of | 
my attention.” Loud applauses suc- 
ceeded, and Mr. C. in the interval, 
employed himself in selecting the most 
evgaging attitudes. He proceeded, 
1 beg Jeave to state that there are 
several performers in this place who 
belong toour great theatres, and let 
me add, that one of them has taken 
most unwarrantable liberties with 
me."—This sentence was received 
with shouts and hisses, and Mr. C. 
was busily engaged in brow-beating 
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his enemies in the pit, and in running 
to one of thestage boxes, where some 
friends were stationed. Silence being 
again obtained, he resumed, ‘* You 
doubtless have read the play of The 
Fair Penitent, and if not, you-may do 
it te morrow morning, but there you 
will find something about horses and 
merriment; but a performer has no 
right to hurt my feelings by inserting 
what is notin his part. Let my equi- 
page be laughed at by those that chuse ; 
but though my father blest me with a 
good fortune, he always taught me 

ood manners. I am little skilled in 

oasting, but I must say that I feel 


myself a most useful character: for if 


my-dress be extravagant, and my cur- 
ricle and equipage expensive, let it be 
remembered that it is this that sup- 
ports the lower orders: does it not 
assist the taylor, the mercer, and the 
coach-maker? In these respects I set 
what I think is alaudable example, 
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that cannot be too soon followed.” 
Mr. C. here ended, and laughter for 
some time incapacitated the audience 
from listening to Horatio, who stood 
pleading in the front of the stage, 
At length he said, that he was not one 
of the public performers to whom 
Mr. C, alluded, and that his sole ob- 
ject in appearing was charity. He 
had already assured Mr. C. that he 
meant to give him no offence, and on 
his honour he now disclaimed any 
such intention. This apology was 
satisfactory to the company, and Mr. 
C. after consulting his friends in the 
box, most generously condescended 
to shake hands with his antagonist. 
Thus terminated a dispute from which 
dangerous consequences might have 
resulted. Mr. C. might have died 
never to die again.—The tragedy 
terminated, as usual, amidst bursts of 
laughter. 
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RUSSIA. 

FTER a long interval occasioned 

by contrary winds, the first offi- 

cial intelligence received from the 
North isdeemedofthe most satisfactory 
nature. By-the dispatch received from 
Lord Cathcart, dated St. Petersburgh, 
Feb, 6, it appeared that the Russians 
were advancing in various directions, 
whilst the French and the Austrians, 
under Prince Schwartzenberg, were 
retreating. Continuing their opera- 
tions, after occupying Eastern Prus- 
sia, the Russians had invested Dant- 
zic, whilst General Platoff’s head- 
quarters were within a few English 
miles to the westward of that city, 
and Count Woronzow had taken pos- 
session of Bromberg with its valuable 
magazines. Admiral Tchichagoff was 
moving between Thorn and Grau- 
dentz, the garrison of the latter place 
is exclusively Prussian. The Russians 
have thus boldly ventured to pass not 
only Dantzic at the mouth of the Vis- 
tula, but the fortresses of Stettin, Cus- 
trin, and Frankfort on the Oder, and 
they now form an entire line of 350 
miles extent, with the Elbe in their 
front. They are advancing in three 
columns under Prince Kutusoff Smo- 
lensko, their centre under “General 
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Diebitch, their right under Benken- 
dorff, and their left under Winzinge- . 
rode. The advanced guard of the 
tight wing baving entered Hambargh, 
put a stop to the scene of disturbance 
which had taken place between the 
populace and the French Douaniers, 
and in which many lives had been 
lost. The country in the North of 
Germany is, in a2 manner, up in arms, 
while the people in the sea-ports are 
overjoyed at the prospect of the daily 
arrival of shipping and goods. 

By dispatches just received from 
Lord Cathcart, it appears that a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, has been en- 
tered into between the King of Prus- 
sia and the Emperor Alexander! It 
may be recollected that when General 
D'Yorck first surrendered, we had an 
idea of a good understanding on 
the part of Prussia, notwithstanding 
Prince Hatzfeld was sent to Paris to 
apologize to Napoleon. The Prus- 
sian territory will now be overrun 
with Cossacks and assignats, for the 
poor autocrat of all the Russias has 
no ssouey. Thée-Prince Royal of Ba- 
varia now proves to have been the 
person imprisoned in Austria for at- 
tempting to persaade the King, his 
father, to renounce French alliance. 
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FRANCE. 

The strange reverses which have 
attended the fortune of the once. in- 
vincible Napoleon now supply all 
Europe with wonder and astonish- 
ment. Those armies that covered the 
North of Germany from_the Elbe to 
the Niemen, seem to have vanished 
likeadream. At Dresden, at Berlin, 
at Hamburgh, and other places, where 
the French only were talked of, we 
now hear of nothing but the Russians; 
the advance of the Russians, and the 
retreat of the French! The mode in 
which the Russians have chosen to 
advance is the most judicious ima- 
ginable ; their right being covered by 
the shores of the Baltic cannot be 
turned, nor can the enemy impede, 
or cut off the supplies they may re- 
ceive on this side. In the mean while 
their left extends towards the sauth of 
Germany, and their centre advances 
through the heart of Prussia towards 
Westphalia or Hanover, where it is 
most probable a stand. will be made, 
even should the French be obliged to 
abandon Magdeburg, and the shores 
of the Upper, as they have already 
abandoned the Lower, Elbe. The 


King of Saxony has fled from Dres- 
den, and gone to Bayreuth. The King 


of Prussia was to have an inter- 
view with the Emperor Alexander, 
and therefore we may expect he will 
declare for the present possessors of 
his country without any regard for 
the ejected tenants. That the people 
every where receive the Russians with 
joy is no doubt true, because they are 
made to believe that now they are 
gone, their trade and commerce will 
revive, This may indeed be true as 
to their reception of our colonial pro- 
duce ; but as to manufactures, nothing 
can now restore them to their former 
state. Amidst this general falling 
away in the North, it seems Denmark 
only remains inflexibly attached to 
France: the Danes have no objection 
to enter into some commercial ar- 
Tangements with us; but refuse to 
send a man, or to draw a single trig- 

er, in our behalf. Hanover is said to 

e in a state of insurrection, to favour 
which a great expedition (probably 
to be attended by one of the Royal 
Family) is preparing here, plentifully 
provided with small craft, gun-boats, 
&c, to go up the rivers, and which 
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expedition will also convey the Ger- 
man Legion. The Swedes will at 
least re-occupy Pomerania; so that, 
attacked in front, flank, and rear, i¢ 
is now generally supposed that it will 
be morally Goalie for the French 
to extricate themselves from the di- 
lemma in which they have been 
brought by the Russian war; and 
from the French yoke it is, of course, 
inferred all Europe will, once more, 
be free! One consideration, however, 
still recurs:—how will Austria con- 
duct itself? If credit could be given 
to the French journals, that potentate 
will not desert his son-in-law; for 
which several strong political reasons 
might be adduced. To England, as 
an zsland, only concerned for its reve- 
nue and its trade, it may be indiffe- 
reni what interest prevails on the con- ~ 
tinent, as long as it is not that of the 
French. Not so with Austria; she has 
a great interest indeed in keeping the 
Russians out of Europe. That Aus- 
tria is raising large sums of money, 
and great numbers of men, cannot be 
doubted; and to those who might 
question her intentions, she has ad- 
dressed the following enigmatical 
state paper :— 

Vienna, Feb. 16.—Ovur Gazette of 
to-day contains the following: — 

On the part of the imperial first 
chancellor, Count Ugarte, the follow- 
ing declaration was addressed to the 
governors of the German provinces: 

‘* His Majesty communicated to me, 
on the 8th inst. his sovereign inten- 
tions to the following purport. ; 

“* After the endeavours of Austria 
to"prevent the breaking out of a new 
continental war in the year 1812 
proved fruitless, his imperial an 
royal Majesty, on account of his poli- 
tical relations, was obliged to look to 
the security of the frontiers of his own 
states. His Majesty endeavoured to 
attain this end with the least possible 
expenditure of resources, and, of 
course, without burthening his sub- 
jects. 

‘“‘ The event has shewn how much 
the views of his Royal and Imperial 
Majesty were accomplished, Whilst 
the war, with all its dreadful conse- 
quences, overspread the neighbour- 
ing states—whilst a part of the army, 
with true attachment to their Empe- 
ror and the country, maintained the 
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ancient renown of the Austrian arms, 
the most perfect tranquillity reigned 
throughout the whole extent of the 
empire. : 

“The events which occurred in the 
last months have brought the theatre 
of war nearer to the-frontiers of the 
monarchy. With our first, but cir- 
cumscribed armament, uo proper se- 
curity can be given, on a renewal of 
the campaign, to the line of our fron- 
tiers, which is now so much extended. 
This consideration, arising out of the 
nature of things, would be sufficient 
to shew the necessity of increasing the 
corps of observation. However, a new 
object, much more accordant with the 
views of the Emperor, and with the 
wishes of the nation, strengthens, at 
the present moment, the duty of in- 
creased exertions. 

‘* The first requisite of all European 
powers is repose. A peace founded 
on mutual interest—a peace, the basis 
of which may form a guarantee of its 
duration, is the end of the above exer- 
tions of his Imperial and Royal Ma- 
jesty. But.in order to attain this salu- 
tary end, Austria must appear with a 
military force proportionate to exist- 
ing circumstances. If, contrary to just 
expectation, the attempt should not 
be crowned with success, this force 
will, at least, hereafter effectually 
keep the theatre of war at a distance 
from the frontiers of the empire. 

**In imparting to Mr. —— the 
sovereign intentions of his Majesty, I 
request that all the orders which | 
shall have to give on this subject, 
may be executed with all possible 
vigour and dispatch.” 

Besides the preparations before- 
mentioned, France is still threatened 
by the friends of the Bourbons ; Louis 
XVIII. as he is called, taking the ad- 
vantage of the French emperor's mis- 
fortunes, has published an address or 
declaration to the people of France, 
in which he tells them, *‘ the moment 
is at length arrived when divine Pro- 
vidence appears ready to break in 
pieces the instrument of its wrath.” 
** In his turn,” he says, ‘‘ the usurper 
of the throne of St. Louis experiences 
reverses.” If they restore him, he 
promises that he will retain the se- 
nate, the generals, &c. and abolish the 
conscription; and he concludes, by 
assuring them, ‘that foreign powers can 
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never find any security but in the word 
of the /egitimate sovereign ;” which, in 
other words, is saying that England 
and her allies will continue the war 
till the Bourbons are restored ! 

Lord Castlereagh has disavowed 
any knowledge of this declaration, but 
in such a manner as made Mr. Whit- 
bread justly observe, “ That won't 
do.” When asked if it was not true 
that this proclamation had been put 
on board ships going to France? the 
noble Lord made no answer. 

But should this be a fact, it will 
only be a specimen of honourable 
dealing, worthy of the new era, to en- 
deavour to set up one king while we 
are carrying on friendly negociations 
with another! For, that negociations 
for something more than an exchange 
of prisoners have been carrying on up- 
wards of a month past, can scarcely 
be doubted, even if the Exposé in the 
Moniteur had not hinted at one of the 
propositions, when speaking of the 
French naval force, which was, *‘ that 
France should destroy some of ber 
sea-ports (Cherbourg, perhaps, in par- 
ticular), and reduce her navy to 
thirty ships of the line!” If the 
battle is to the strong, considering the 
extensive combination now forming 
against France, calculated also to act 
upon so many points at once, it ought 
not to be astonishing if she should 
yet fall in a contest where all human 
means of resistance are so manifestly 
disproportioned to those of attack. It 
is of course with good reasons for so 
doing that Mr. Whitbread has so long 
deferred his promised motion, to in- 
quire into the causes why we can- 
not enter into negociations with the 
French government for peace; be- 
sides, it is just reported that an 
Austrian minister, coming through 
France, is every moment expected at 
Dover. 


SPAIN. 


Of the true state of our affairs in 
this quarter, we have, most probably, 
been put in possession, by the speech 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, on Fri- 
day, the 12th inst. in the House of 
Lords, where his Lordship has en- 
tered a solemn’protest, in the face of 
heaven, against a system which he 
asserted to bave produced failure 
where we might rationally have hoped 
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for the most complete success, espe- 
cially when Portugal was safe, and 
Almeida, Cuidad Rodrigo, and Bada- 
jos, were in our hands. Then, he 
‘asserted, the French force in Spain 
was destitute of all unity of action. 
Marmont in the north, Jourdan ia 
the centre, and Soult in the south, 
were all at open variance. Ten thou- 
sand men, the Marquis allows, did ac- 
tually join the British army at a late 
period of the campaign, but he con- 
tended that 5000 more should have 
been sent to them, and that the differ- 
ence of expense between keeping 
them here and sending them abroad 
would not have exceeded more than 
5 or 600,0001. that is to say, little 
more than two days of our present 
expenditure ; and a very considerable 
saving might have been made by only 
suspending some improvements. 
Itseems that in the two sieges of 
Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajos, the Bri- 
tish army lost between 7 and 8000 
men. Unable to detach Sir Rowland 
Hill, Lord Wellington was placed 
between Soult and Marmont, leaving 
the French magazines at Seville, 
which his Lordship should have been 
able to have taken. Marmont was 


driven, but re-advanced, and pressed 


the English to fight the battle of 
Salamanca. Before the rock of Bur- 
gos, as Buonaparte expresses it, the 
hopes of the British army were 
wrecked. Here they staid till the 
clouds, collecting in the north and 
south, rolled together, threatening 
them with destruction; and then be- 
gan that disorderly retreat, in which, 
had the French been acquainted with 
the calamities that attended it, they 
might have nearly effected our ruin. 
This retreat ended a campaign which, 
according to his Lordship’s state- 
nents, cost the nation eleven millions 
“ money, and fourteen thousand 
Ives | 

All the winter, as might have been 
expected, the armies have remained 
inactive; Lord Wellington in his 
strong position about Freynada, and 
the enemy between the capital and 
the Ebro as before. About the 20th 
of February, according to Lord Wel- 
lington's late dispatches, the enemy, 
under General Foy, made an attempt 
‘o surprise and attack the post of Be- 
jt, occupied by General Hill, but 
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did not succeed; though the Spanish 
papers, received. much about this 
time, say that two companies of their 
hussars had been surprised at Bene- 
vente, and many made prisoners; his 
lordship’s dispatches only say that the 
French united in that place nearly 
5 or 6000 men from their garrisons on 
the Douro: the French have since 
made farther excursions beyond the 
Esla. But, notwithstanding these 
movements and demonstrations, it is 
much to be doubted whether they will 
attempt, yet a while, to act on the 
offensive, especially as we know that a 
number of veteran troops have been 
marched for France, who, if they can 
be replaced at all, can only be filled 
up with raw conscripts. The French 
are no longer the veterans they were, 
flushed with victory. 


AMERICA. 


The Americans still continue for- 
midable by sea, and contemptible by 
land. Besides the prizes made of our 
merchantmen,: we have now to add 
the loss of the Java frigate, after a 
desperate action with the American 
frigate Constitution. The Java sailed 
from Spithead early in November last, 
for the purpose of conveying Gen. 
Hislop to Bombay. She was met on 
the coast of Brazil by the Constitu- 
tion: the account from New York, 
dated Feb. 19, is as follows:—‘* The 
United States frigate Constitution, 
Commodore Bainbridge, arrived at 
Boston, on Monday, from a cruize. 
On the 29th of December, in lat. 13. 
6. 8. long. 38. about ten leagues from 
the coast of Brazil, she fell in with 
and captured his Britannic Majesty's 
ship Java, of 49 guns, manned with 
upwards of 400 men. The action con- 
tinued one hour and fifty-five minutes, 
and the Java was made a complete 
wreck, having her bowsprit and every 
mast and spar shot out of her. The 
Constitution had nine killed and 25 
wounded; the Java, 60 killed and 170 
wounded ; among the latter, her com- 
mander, Captain Lambert. The Java, 
besides ber own officers and men com- 
plete, had a number of naval efficers 
going to join the British ships of war 
in the East Indies, and with them 
Capt. Marshall. She also had dis- 
patches from the British government 
to St. Helena, the Cape, and every 
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British establishment in the East In- 
djan and China seas, with copper on 
board for a 74 gun ship, and two 
stoops of war, building at Bombay, 
alt of which were blown up in her on 
the 3ist of December, when she was 
set on fire. The Constitution was 
considerably cut in her spars, rigging, 
and sails; but not so much injured, 
but that she could have commenced 
another action immediately. All the 
officers and seamen taken in the Java 
were paroled by Commodore Bain- 
bridge, and landed on the 3d of Jan. 
at St. Salvador.” The frequency of 
these captures by American frigates 
induced Lord Darnley to give notice 
in the House of Lords of his inten- 
tion to bring the subject before par- 
liament. 

As a kind of set-off to our losses by 
sea, the advantages gained by our 
troops in Canada are worthy of ho- 
nourable mention, and, next to the 
defeat of the Americans in Sackett’s 
harbour, may be mentioned their re- 
pulse in another of their attacks upon 
the Niagara frontier, between the 
posts of Chippawa and Fort Erie, on 
the 28th of November, with the addi- 
tienal intelligence of another unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by the advanced 
guard of the American army, com- 
manded, by General Winchester, who 
was opposed by the British and Indian 
force near the river Raisin, when, as 
the American papers confess, 700 of 
their troops were taken. prisoners, 
Their general, Harrison, further re- 
ports, that General Winchester, Col.. 
Lewis, and a brigadier-general, are 
among the prisoners. The British 
loss, they say, was 60 killed and 
wounded, 


DOMESTIC. 


Since our last, Mr. Vansittart’s new 
scheme of finance has transpired; 
from this it appears,thatas a large sum 
ef money is wanted to be raised for 
the current service of the present year, 
he proposes to take the money to be 
added to the sinking fund for four 
years, and, by way of loan, thus open 
a wat for 140 millions by his scheme. 
By this he will save seven millions of 
apaual taxes, which must otherwise 
have been raised. This is indeed 
eating one’s corn in the ear; as it 
seems pretty broadly to hint that no- 
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thing more can be raised by the regu. 
lar system of taxation. And thus, 
after twenty-seven years’ saving inthe 
above-mentioned fund, the country 
iinds itself just where it began. This, 
in fact, is confessed by the Chancellor 
himself, who allowed that though the 
sinking fund would be diminished, 
and the stockholder, in some degree, 
injured, its utmost diminution would 
noc be more than 20,600,000I. even in 
the greatest year. His plan being 
agreed to, he said the fund would 
diminish four years till 1817, after 
which, as taxes would be again re. 
sorted to, it would be gradually aug. 
mented. Instead, therefore, of violat. 
ing the faith of the public creditor, 
he contended that more than the ori- 
ginal good faith of the public would 
be kept under this measure. He 
dwelt very forcibly also on the bene- 
fit which persons having money in the 
funds would feel in being exempted 
for four years from additional taxes, 
particularly the aged and the widows, 
who had small sums, and on whon, 
of course, the least additional tax on 
property would bear extremely hard. 
In a word, the chief feature of Mr. 
Vansittart's plan is to render the sink- 
ing fund available, for the purpose of 
making provision for loans, by anni- / 
hilating stock now standing in the 
names of the commissioners, and ap- 
propriating th interest to the pay- 
ment of the dividends upon the new 
stock; it is upon this principle that 
he proposes borrowing, for four yeas 
to come, without laying on any addi: 
tional taxes. 

On the Catholic question, though 
much eloquence has been exhibited 
during its agitation on three succes 


~sive nights, no new arguments hare 


been brought forward, excepting that 
most decisive one of voting it sntoa 
committee, by a majority of 67 in 
favour of Mr. Grattan's motion. Sine 
this period, the committee sit daily at 
a house in Westminster, consisting 
Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Wilberforce, 5! 
John Newport, Mr. Wortley Stewart, 
Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Grattan, who has already stated in the 
House of Commons, that the bill can- 
not be ready to be submitted till jut 
before the Easter recess, when he pr 
poses to have it read a first time, the! 
printed and circulated for full cons 
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deration throughout the country. And 
9s modifications of it may be proposed, 
both in the Lords and Commons, the 
pill will scarcely be able to pass dur- 
ing the present session. It is much to 
be lamented that religious bitterness, 
and a disregard to truth, only worthy 
ofthe dark ages, should still prevail 
inan enlightened age and country: viz. 
a university, in offering a reward for 
the conviction ef some person or per- 
sons who set Sydney college on fire, 
remarks, they could not be the Catho- 
lics, because there are none in the 
neighbourhood! A Bishop of Lin- 
coln publishes a pamphlet, which a 
member of parliament, in his place, 
deems a foul and malicious libel; and 
a meeting at Huddersfield, where a 
Rev. Mr. Coates presided, gravely in- 
forms parliament in their petition, 
that the Catholics of Ireland consider 
ita praise-worthy act to murder here- 
tics! 

The triumph of the freedom of 
election has happily been experienced 
at Weymouth, notwithstanding the 
undignified interference of the crown ; 
the committee, before whom the case 
had been brought, having given in 
their decision, the three members 
brought in by the royal patron have 
been unseated for gross corruption 
and treating. Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Steward have consequently been 
chaired, amidst the acclamations of 
6000 persons assembled on the occa- 
sion. 

Considering that the moral sense of 
tight and wrong has been exposed to 
the danger of a total eclipse or ex- 
tinction, by the justification of prin- 
ciples and practices, at which our 
forefathers would have shuddered, the 
interest which the public at large have 
taken in the case of the Princess of 
Wales is much greater than could be 
expected, Probably much of this may 
have arisen from the cruel and brutal 
mauner in which the attempts have 
been made by her enemies to deprive 
her of her good name and reputation 
previous to the pursuance of their 
ulterior objects. Never was there 
more inconsistency evinced among 
any mea than in the councils of those 
who, though unable to condemn her 
Royal Highness, are still unwilling to 
acquit her! Through the medium of 
theig own hireling prints, her ene- 
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mies would, most probably, have suc- 
ceeded in biassing the public mind, 
as-they have done in an hundred in- 
stances before, if her Royal Highness 
had not appealed to the parliament, 
and, through them, to the people. 
Various circumstances have occurred 
since last month which have contri- 
buted to forward an inquiry of the 
utmost importance: the first of these 
was a motion made by Sir Francis 
Burdett, to bring in a bill to provide 
agaiust interruption in the exercise of 
the Royal authority, in the event of 
the death of the Prince Regent, 
which, though seconded, was lost. 
On Monday, March 1, the Hori. 
Cochrane Johnstone gave notice of 
his motion, which he made on the 
Thursday, but on Mr. Lygon moving 
the standing order of the house to 
have strangers excluded, Mr. John- 
stone used his privilege of deferring 
the business till Friday, March 5, 
when he made some very strong ani- 
madversions on the Report made by 
the Commissioners appointed to exa- 
mine certain allegations that had been 
preferred against’ the Princess of 
Wales in 1806. The honourable mem- 
ber also read a letter purporting to be 
written by her Royal Highness to the 
King, on the 9th of October, 1806, as 
a protest against the Report of the 
Commissioners, which he considered 
as a complete defence, and insisted 
that the charge against the Princess 
before that tribunal, by Sir John and 
Lady Douglass, was nothing short of 
treason: he concluded by moving 2 
long resolution, and for a variety of 
papers, which were not granted, as 
Lord Castlereagh did not think the 
House of Commons the proper place 
to try the Princess of Wales for trea- 
son, or levity of manners. His lord- 
ship allowed that the Princess was 
innocent, though he spoke as if he 
could not deny that some of his col- ° 
leagues in office still proceeded against 
her as if she had Same guilty; Sir 
John and Lady Douglass too, he 
admitted, would have been punished 
for perjury, if it had not been thought 
proper and convenient to keep the 
whole from the eye of the public! 
Mr. Whitbread, on the same side as 
Mr. Johnstone, concluded an ani- 
mated speech amidst shouts of ap- 
plause. ? 
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Mr. Wortley, as a man of honour 
and a gentleman,, felt warmly on this 
occasion. He thought that the com- 
missioners had exceeded their pow- 
ers, that ministers had not done their 
duty, in ransacking evidence of 1806, 
to founda report upon. The mem- 
bers of the ——— family seemed to 
be the only persons in the country 
who were wholly regardless of their 
own welfare and respectability. He 
would not have the Regent lay the 
flattering unction to his soul, and 
think bis conduct will bear him harm- 
less through all these transactions. 
He said this with no disrespect to him, 
or his family; no man was more at- 
tached to the House of Bruuswick 
than he was; but if he had a sister in 
the same situation, he would say she 
was exceedingly ill treated. 

Mr. W. Smith fully participated in 
what fell from the honourable mem- 
ber; if his sister bad been treated as 
the Princess had been, he should feel 
extremely sore. 

Mr. Johnstone refusing to with- 
draw his motion, it was negatived 
without a division. Immediately after 
this, two of the ministerial papers lost 
no time in using their endeavours to 
counteract the general prepossession 
in favour of the Princess, by ushering 
into the world the long, dormant, and 
almost forgotten, details of the cele- 
brated ** Book,” by a piece-meal com- 
munication of the evidence trom day 
to day. This, instead of imbuing the 
public with any conviction of her 
guilt, bas only served to impress them 
more deeply with the persuasion of 
her innocence. Her Royal Highness’s 
conduct all through the delicate and 
indelicate investigation, has been such 
as was consistent with her rank as a 
Princess, and her dignity as a female. 
Her letter to the Speaker of the louse 
of Commons, instead of shunning, 
boldly met, the new accusations, 
which she supposed were fabricating 
in the dark. She, therefore, requested 
to have her case transferred from the 
secret tribunals, unknown to the laws 
and constitution of the country, and 
to be tried by her peers—acquitted, 
if innocent; and condemned, if found 
guilty. In this too, she signified that 
a report of privy councillors had been 
delivered to her, in which, thovgh 
much to her disadvantage was im- 
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plied, nothing was openly expressed 
but that, under existing circum, 
stances, the Reyent’s advisers had 
taken upen themselves to recommend 
the continuation of the restrictions 
against seeing her daughter, This 
letter, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons read; but the Lord Chan. 
cellor, who should. have done the 
same in the Peers, instead of so doing, 
and in imitation -of his betters, re. 
turned it! The discussion excited by 
the motion of the Hon. Cochrane 
Johnstone, and the speeches of Mr, 
Whitbread, have at length brought 
the point in dispute into so narrowa 
compass, that nothing will satisfy the 
public but the bringing to justice 
those sudorned traducers, of which the 
Princess complained in her letter; 
and among them Sir John and Lady 
Douglass, whom Lord Castlereagh 
acknowledged, in his place, bad de- 
graded themselves. Yet, at the same 
time, these people, for purposes which 
can only be guessed at, had been 
again examined before the Lord 
Chancellor, as though they were still 
unimpeached, and as trust-worthy as 
ever! 

After this, however, to make this 
farce appear as consistent as possible, 
Sir John and his Lady, as if they had 


been dreadfully injured, came for- | 


ward with a petition to parliament, 
stating that what they had sworn to 
they were ready to swear again, when 
called upon by any competent cout, 
for it seems they are not accouptable 
in law for what might be deemed a 
false oath before the privy council. 
Thus, while Sir John Douglass had 
been condemned by Lord Castlereagh, 
he had been treated with confidence 
by the Lord Chancellor! The latter 
of these events is, perbaps, bighly to 
be lamented, as it probably was the 
only known. obstacle to a reeoncilia 
tion between the Royal parties; ber 
Royal Highness having, notwithstand: 
ing all that had passed, agreed to the 
writing of a dignified letter of sub 
mission to her Royal consort. This 
was absolutely copied for delivery, 
but was unhappily prevented, whea 
she was informed, but a few days ago, 
that Sir John Douglas was again ext 
mined, and that low spies, attornics, 
and informers, the crapule, the dis 
grace and off-scouring of their pro 
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fession, were assidaously employed, 
picking up scraps of information, and 
raking into all the filth which had 
already been so offensive in the nos- 
trils of the public.—W hat inconsist- 
ency! what implacable malice! And 
yet even these base passions may still 
be gratified, since cne of the noble 
lords that formed the commission of 
1806 has been roaring like the bull of 
Philaris against Mr. Whitbread’s cre- 
dulity as to the evidence of Mrs. Lisle, 
by which they think their integrity is 
impeached! Earl Moira too, on the 
same side, is still inclined to believe 
the evidence of the servant-maid, 
Fanny Lloyd, in preference to that of 
a respectable professional man, Mr. 
Edmeades, the surgeon! Yet, how- 
ever angry some members have shown 
themselves, because Mr. Whitbread 
would not immediately acknowledge 
that he had been imposed upon with 
respect to the testimony of Mrs. Lisle, 
he very wisely refused doing so till he 
had sent her the evidence which he 
had received, and till he had her an- 
swer, whether she really disavowed it 
er not. Lord Castlereagh said, this was 
adocument wholly unauthenticated : 
but Mr. Whitbread replied, there was 
a difference between that which was 
unauthenticated and that which was 
not authentic: to this the noble lord 
made no rejoinder. Mr. Whitbread, 
on the following evening, contrary to 
the expectation of all those who are 
in the habit of giving implicit credit 
to great law Jords, did produce a let- 
ter from Mrs, Lisle, positively con- 
firming her evidence, which had been 
disputed. Again baffled by this un- 
welcome and unexpected fact, Lord 
Castlereagh said the recollections of 
witnesses, however respectable, ought 
hot to be set up in judgment against, 
and.in derogation of, the judicial 
characters of learned and noble per- 
sons! Lord Ellenborough, on the 
preceding evening, had thrown out an 


indication that the present was the 


age of tmpudence.. And if unfounded 
and unpriucipled assertions is any il- 
lustration of his lordship’s assertion, 
we presume enough of this may be 
found in the recent transactions rela- 
tive to the Princess of Wales. The 
death of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
the illustrious mother of her Royal 
Highness, which has just occurred, 
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will operate as a circumstance of no 
small affliction to the latter at the pre- 
sent moment. 

“* The Book.’—The identical Book 
has, at length, been drawn from its 
hiding-places and published: its real 
history, in a few words, will gratify 
the reader, who has not, perhaps, at- 
tended to the state of parties in this 
country. The Book was written by 
Mr. Perceval when solicitor-general 
under Mr. Pitt. In 1801, after the 
Princess of Wales had, at Blackheath, 
lived separate from the Prince, she 
became exceedingly intimate with 
Lady Douglas, the wife of Sir John 
Douglas, which intimacy continued 
till 1804, when, in consequence of 
some disagreement, Lady Douglas was 
no longer admitted at Montague 
House, the Princess’s residence upon 
Blackheath. [t appears that much of 
what is called 7// blood subsisted be- 
tween the Princess and this family for 
a long time after, the origin and 
progress of which appears in the 
Duke of Kent's written declaration. 
Besides; as early as November, 1805, 
the Duke of Sussex made known to 
the Prince that Sir John Douglas had 
communicated something to him in 
which the honour of the Princess was 
much concerned, saying, that he and 
his lady could give a full disclosure if 
called upon. ‘The Duke of Kent sta- 
ted, that about the end of 1804 he re- 
ceived a note from the Princess of 
Wales, stating that she had got into an 
unpleasant altercation with Sir John 
and Lady Douglas about au anony- 
mous letter and a filthy drawing, and 
wished the Duke's interference to 
prevent its going further. The Duke 
applied to Sir Sidney Smith, and 
through bim had an interview with 
Sir John Douglas, whose friend,. Sir 
Sidney, was probably.represented in 
the drawing, as Sir John Douglas 
thonght the intention was to provoke 
him to a duel on Lady's Douglas's 
account. It seems there were two 
anonymous letters; and these and the 
drawing Sir‘ John thought came from 
the Princess. The Duke, with diffi- 


culty, prevailed on Sir-John Douglas 
to take no more notice of itthen, and 
thought it might be a gossipping story, 
in which the Princess bad no hand, 
sir Jobn, however, was ina geat rage, 
and said many disrespectful things. 
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The Duke of Kent was at first blamed 
by the Prince Regent for not commu- 
nicating this to him sooner; but his 
Royal Highness replied, that having 
succeeded in stopping this fracas, he 
did not think it worth while to make a 
stir about a gossipping story, proba- 
bly founded on the misapprehension 
of both parties. At length, however, 
all this flying scandal was made up 
into what was denominated a séa/e- 
ment of facts, and laid before the 
Prince, verified by the Duke of Sus- 
sex. This the Prince lost no time in 
laying before his father, who, on the 
20th of May, 1806, appointed the four 
commissioners, Lords Erskine, Spen- 
cer, Grenville, and Ellenborough, to 
examine witnesses upon oath, begin- 
ning with Lady and Sir John Doug- 
las. After making their report to 
the King, these four lords quite 
eleared the Princess of the charge of 
having been pregnant in 1802, but 
left her stigmatized with charges of 
minor import. To rebut these charges, 
the Princess had recourse to Mr. Per- 
ceval, and some otber lawyers. By 


Mr. Perceval’s advice, the Princess 
addressed two letters to the King, de- 
fending herself against her accusers, 
and calling upon his Majesty to re- 


store her to his presence at court, 
from whence she had been excluded. 
The King again advised with his W hig 
ministers, who came in after Pitt's 
death, in Feb. 1806, who now found 
themselves in a dilemma; because, if 
they advised the King to admit the 
Princess at court, they tacitly con- 
demned the four commissioners who 
were of their own party, (Earl Moira 
too was another); and if they advised 
him to refuse her, they ran the risk of 
exposure by the publication of Lady 
Douglas's statement and Mr. Ed- 
meades's deposition, proving so clearly 
what had been going on in secret. 
The course they at length adopted 
was, to recommend his Majesty no 
louger to decline receiving the Prin- 
cess into his royal presence; but, by 
a serious admonition, convey to her 
his expectation that her Royal High- 
ness should be more circumspect in 
her fature conduct. This admonition 
the King communicated by the Lord 
Chancellor Erskine, on the 28th of 
January, 1807. The Princess then 
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wrote to the King, intimating she 
would wait upon him at Windsor; his 
Majesty preferred secing her in Lon 
don, and would have done so, if al! at 
once, and unexpectedly, he had not 
been requested by the Prince of 
Wales himself, to put off receiving 
the Princess till he should be enabled 
to submit to the King a statement 
which he proposed to make. From 
this time, the Princess beginning to 
feel indignant in her correspondence 
with the King, she gave pretty broad 
hints of appealing to the public, and 
thus letting them know how she had 
been treated. This is roundly ex. 
pressed in the masterly document 
which has been called the Princess's 
defence, and also in a letter to the 
King, dated Feb. 16, 1807, though 
known to have been written by Mr. 
Perceval. Now to keep the shameful 
secret, the court had to deal with the 
Princess’s champion. Up to the 5th 
of March she had no answer from 
Windsor; then she wrote again to say, , 
that unless her requests were granted, 
the publication would not be withheld 
beyond Monday, March 9th. The 
publication, however, did not appear; 
but in less than fifteen days from that 
time Mr. Perceval was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Whigs were 
ousted from the administration. The 
Catholic bill was one of the corres- 
ponding causes of their ejectment. 
The Princess appeared at court*on 
the 21st of. April following, and had 
apartments allotted her in Kensington 
palace. As Mr. Perceval is said to 
have suppressed the book, it is pro- 
bable, that whilst the Princess was 
threatening the party at Windsor, he 
got her defence and the other docu- 
ments into his own possession. ‘The 
Princess nevertheless appeared to have 
been satisfied with what he had done 
for her till the Regent came into pov- 
er, when it seems Mr. Perceval gave 
her up, without any stipulations in 
her favour which he might have it- 
sisted upov. The vile machinations 
and calumnies suggested in the m'- 
nisterial prints, and her letters which 
led to the late parliamentary discus- 
sions, and those of the whole nation, 
have already been noticed in ou 
pages of the-present and the preceding 
buinbers. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, MARCH 1sts. 


As this: Department will be of great Importance to AuTHORS and 
Booxse1ieRs, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 
Nortices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 


which will be regularly inserted. 


AGRICULTURE. 
OOKE’s Tables, adapted to the 
Use of Farmers and Graziers, 
&e. &c. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Drury’s recent and important Dis- 
coveries, exhibiting a System of pre- 
paring Corn, Straw, Ternips, &c. for 
the better, cheaper, and more expedi- 
tious feeding of Horses, Beasts, Sheep, 
and Pigs. 4to. 7s. 

Hints to Farmers on the Culture of 
Potatoes. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Raffle’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Ministry of the late Rev. T. Spencer, 
of Liverpool. 8vo. 12s. 


EDUCATION. 
Valpy’s Delectus Sententiarum Gre- 
carum. 12mo. 


HISTORY. 

An Historical Account and De- 
scription of the City of Moscow. 
gs. 6d. 

Morell’s Studies of History; con- 
taining the History of Greece. Vol. I. 
8yo. 10s, 6d. 


LAW. 
Bramwell’s Analytical Table of the 
private Statutes passed between the 
Ist Geo. Ii. A.D. 1727, and 52d Geo, 


lil. A.D. 1812. royal 8vo. @lIs. 

Chancery and Court Hand explain- 
ed; with an easy, rapid, and distinct 
Short-hand. By E. Lawson. 8vo. 5s. 

The Statutes of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
with Notes and References. By J. 
Raitbby, Barrister at Law.  8vo. 
25s. 6d.—or 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Glassford’s Remarks on the Consti- 
tution and Procedure of the Scottish 
Courts of Law. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter addressed to the Inhabit- 
ants of Bristol, on the Subject of the 
Petition against the Catholic Claims. 
as. 6d. 

Scotch Law-suits, or a Tale of the 
i8th and 19th Centuries, 12mo. 
4s, Gd. 


The Case stated upon the Claims 
of the Opposition to public Confi- 
dence; with some Observations upon 
the State of the Press and public Opi- 
nion, at the Commencement of the 
Year 1813. $s. 6d. 

A new View of Society, or Essays 
on the Principle of the Formation of 
the Human Character, and Applica- 
tion of the Principle to Practice. @s, 


A Plan for the Improvement of the 
British Army; containing Hints te 
all Military and Naval Officers. Qs. 


Considerations on Colonial Policy, 
with Relation to the Renewal of the 
East India Company's Charter. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir H. Parnell, Bart. in 
Reply to his Arguments, and Plan for 
a Commutation of Tythes in Ireland. 
Is. 6d. 

The rejected Democrats in Eng- 
land, and the Downfal of Bonaparte 
in France. 5s. 6d. 

Ferriar’s Essay towards a Theory of 
Apparitions. cr.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Two last Pleadings of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero against Caius Verres. 
Translated, and illustrated with Notes, 
by C. Kelsall, Esq. Svo. 15s. 


Original Documents, respecting the 
injurious Effects and the Impolicy of 
a further Continuance of the Por- 
tuguese Royal Wine Company of 
Oporto. 3s. 6d. 

The Eclectic Reviewer examined, 
in Reply to his Animadversions on 
the Legislative Authority of revealed 
Grace. $s. 

A Letter to the Rev. H. Marsh, D.D. 
by a Protestant Dissenter and Lay- 
man. 6d. ‘ 

Lingard's Review of certain Anti- 
Catholic Publications. 3s. ; 

An Account of the Proceedings at 
the Festival of the Society of Free- 
masons, at their Hall, Jan. 27, 1813. 
5s. | 

Twining’s Observations relative to 
the Renewal. of the East India Com- 
pany'’s Charter, Is. > 

Foor Letters respecting the Claims 
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of the East India Company for a 
Renewal of their exclusive Privileges. 
Is. 

Thorp’s Inquiry into the Principles 
and Views of the different Parties who 
urge and support the Claims of the 
Roman Catholics at the present Junc- 
ture. Qs. 

Gamble’s View of Society and Man- 
ners in the North of Ireland, in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1812. 10s.6d. 

Captain C. Johnson's History of the 
Lives and Actions of the most famous 
Highwaymen, Street Robbers, &c. 
8vo 12s. 

Tales of the Poor, or Infant Suffer- 
ings. 12mo. 3. 6d 

Taylor's Pocket Tablet of useful 
Information on Commercial, Miscel- 
laneous, and Domestic Attfairs. is. 6d. 

Le Mesurier’s Counter-Address to 
the Protestants of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Answer to the Address of 
C. Butler, Esq. 6d. 

Webb's Letter to J. B. Cholwick, 
Esq.. one of the Acting Magistrates 
for the County of Devon. 

Lavrie’s Hints regarding the East 
India Monopoly. 2s. 

Observations on the Question, whe- 
ther Irish Roman Catholics are, or are 


not, at present entitled to unqualified 


Emancipation. Qs. 

An Address to the Parliament of 
Great Britain on the Claims of Au- 
thors to their own Copyright. 1s. 6d. 

Reasons for a Modification of the 
Act of Anne, respecting the Delivery 
of Books and Copyright. 

Stewart's View of Society in Eu- 
rope, in.its Progress from Rudeness to 
Refinement. Svo. Qs. 

Mrs. Clarke’s Letter, addressed to 
the Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald. 5s. 

Imprisonment for Debt alike inju- 
rious to Creditorand Debtor. By W. 
J. Baldwin. 1s. 

Spirit of Public Journals for 1812. 
12mo. 7s. 

A Plan for increasing the Exports 
of British Manufacture to India. 4s. 

Pedestrianism; or‘an Account of 
the Performances of celebrated Pedes- 
trians during the last and present 
Century: with a full Narrative of 
Capt. Barclay’s public and private 
Matches. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Imposture 
of Ann Moore, called the Fasting 


New Publications. 
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Woman of Tutbury. By A. Hender. 
son, M.D. 3s. 

Bibliotheca Illustrata;: an extensive 
Catalogue of curious and valuable 
illustrated Books, many of them jn 
superb Bindings, offered for Sale to 
the Public, by Longman and Co, 
gratis. 

A Catalogue of curious and scarce 
Books, offered for Sale to the Public, 
by Longman and Co. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Drouville on the Formation of Bri- 
tish Lancers; with Plates. 4to— 
10s. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Hints for the Recovery and Preser- 

vation of Health. 1s. 6d. 

Monro’s Outlines of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body, in its sound and 
diseased State. 3 hg Svo. and a 
volume of Plates. 31.3 

Pharmacopoeia Collegii ii regi Medi- 
corum Edinburgensis. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Appendix to an Inquiry into 
the present State of Medical Surgery. 
By the late T. Kirkland, M.D. Taken 
from his Manuscripts. With a Pre- 
face, Introduction, Notes, &c. by J, 
Kirkland. Svo. 6s. 

A Letter to Sir F. Millman, Bart. 
M.D. on the Subject of the proposed 
Reform in the Condition of the Apo- 
thecary and Surgeon Apothecary. 
By one of the Committee. Qs. 6d. 

Robertson's Practical Essay on the 
more important Complaints peculiar 
to the Female. 12mo. 4s. 

Robertson's Practical Essay on the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment of 
Uleers, Eruptions, &c. 3s. 

MINERALOGY. 

Accum’s Elements of Crystallogra- 
phy, after the Method of Haiiy. 8vo. 
16s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fothergill's Essay on the Philoso- 
phy, Use, and Study of Natural His- 
tory. fc. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

A Hero of Salamanca, or the No- 
vice Isabel. vols. 14s. 

The Sons of the Viscount, and the 
Daughters of the Earl. 4 vols. 245. 
POLITICS AND’ POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 

** The Book,” complete: being the 
whole of the Depositions on the In- 
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vestigation of the Conduct of her 

doy al Highness the Princess of Wales. 
To w hich is added, an Historical Pre- 
face. Svo. 103. 6d. Sherwood and 
Co. 

Qutlines of a Plan of Finance, pro- 
posed to be submitted to Parliament. 
9s. 6d. 

A Review of the Speech delivered 
at the Town-hall of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, by W. Williams, 
Esq. Oct. 10, 1812. By T. Margerie. 
95, 

Grant's Expediency maintained of 
continuing the System on which the 
Trade and Government of India are 
now regulated. royal 8vo. 12s. 


Anticipation of marginal Notes on 
the Declaration of Government of 
the 9th of Jan. 1813, in the American 
National Intelligencer. 1s. 6d. 

Marsh's Review of some important 
Passages in the late Administration of 
Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. in -Madras. 
8vo. Os. 

Hamilton's Inquiry concerning the 
Rise and Progress of the R edemption 
and present state of the Management 
of the National Debt of Great Britain. 
8vo. 6s. 

POETRY. 

The Deliverance of the North; or 
the Russian Campaign. A Poem. 
Is. 6d. 

Lord Thurlow’s Poems on several 
Occasions. cr. 8vo. 8s. 

Elliott's Fancy’s Wreath; being a 
Collection of original F ables and alle- 
gorical Tales, in Prose and Verse. fe. 
§s, 


‘The Eo Nauts, or the Spirit of De- 


lusion: a Poem. 3s. 

Dibdin’s Metrical History of Eng- 
land, or Recollections in Rhyme. "2 
vols, vo. 18s. 

Hogy’s Queen’s Wake: a legendary 
Poem. Svo. 12s. 

Poetical Epistles, and Specimens 
of Translations. fe. 6s. 

Wither’s Redemption; a didactic 
Poem, in Seven Parts. 12mo. 7s. 


RELIGION, 


Sampson’s Two Sermons at the 
Assizes holden at Kingston on 
Thames, March 30, and Guildford, 
July 27, 1812. 3s. 

Rev. R. Nares's Charge, delivered 
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to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Stafford. s.6d. 

Walton’s Sermon at Halsted, Es- 
sex, June 11,1812. 2s. 

Presbyter ad Episcopum super 
Questione Romano Catholica. 1s. 6d. 

Lindsay’s Sermon on the Influence 
of Religious Knowledge. Qs. 


Tremlett’s short Observations and 
Reflections upon select Passages of 
Scripture for every Sunday in the 
Year. Vol. If. 4s. 

Tremlett’s Six Sets of Prayers, for 
the Use of private Families and So- 
cieties ona Lord’s Day. 12mo. 9s. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishgp of Bristol. By the Rev. 
T. Biddulph. Qs. 

Deiltry’s Two Sermons, preached 
in the Churches of St. Peter and St. 
James, Colchester, Dec.6,1812. 9s. 

The Rights of the Church attested 
by historical Documents. 8s. 

A Memento for Protestants; con- 
taining: the English, Piedmontese, 
Irish, and French Massacres, and a 
Speech of Pope Sextus Quintus, in 
Justification of the Murder of Henry 
the Third. @s. 6d. 

A solemn and timely Appeal in 
Defence of the Constitution in Church 
and State. Qs. 

Butler's Fifteen Sermons, preached 
at the Rolls Chapel. To which are 
added, Six Sermons on Public Occa- 
sions. Sve. 

Custance’s Popular Survey of the 
Reformation and fundamental Doc- 
trines of the Church of England, 
Svo. 12s. 

Mosheim's Commentaries on the 
Affairs of the Christians before the 
Time of Constantine the Great.— 
Translated from the Latin, by R.S. 
Vidal, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

- An Appeal to Scripture, or the 
Doctrines of the Godhead restored to 
the primitive Simplicity. 1s. 

Sty les's Sermons on various Subjects. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Evangelical Annual Register, 
and Religious Repository; for the 
Year 1812. 8vo. 7s. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Some Facts relative to the China 
Trade, shewing its linportance to this 
Country. 2s. 6d. 
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HISTORICAL 


Domestic OccuRRENCES. 
London. 


Lorp Somervitte's Spring Shew 
of Cattle. 


EFORE the opening of the Shew 
in the morning, the five gentle- 
men who had been nominated by his 
lordship as judges for awarding the 
premiums for cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
assembled and examined the animals, 
and then retired to consider and make 
and sign and seal up their award, to 
be opened after the dinner next day. 
—The names of these judges were— 
Richard Astley, Esq. of Odstore, 
Leicestershire; Edward Wools, Esq. 
of Faringdon, Hants; Mr. William 
Giblett, of Mickleford Hall, Herts; 
Mr. John Lomas, butcher, of Ken- 
sington; Mr. Thomas Boyce, butcher, 
of Newgate-market. 

Thé carcases of five Merino we- 
thers, highly crossed, killed several 
days previously, and intended for the 
table at his lordship’s dinner next 
day, were hung up inthe yard, for the 
inspection of the company. 

Second Day.—The very superior 
exhibition of cattle and sheep, and 
breeding sows, exhibited for his lord- 
ship's premiums, attracted again a 
very large assemblage in Mr. Sadler's 
yard. 

The Dinner.—At five o'clock, about 
360 of Lord Somerville’s friends sat 
down to a very elegant dinner in Free- 
mason’s Hall, his lordship in the 
chair, supported by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Earl Winchelsea, and a nume- 
rous list of noblemen and distinguish- 
ed agricultural gentlemen. As soon 
as the cloth was withdrawn, his lord- 
ship gave—“* The King."—** The 
Prince Regent.’—-" Our brave de- 
fenders by sea and ltand."—* The 
brave heroes of the North.”—‘*‘ The 
Plough worked by good oxen.” 

The award of the five judges, whose 
names we have already mentioned, 
was then read, assigning the piece of 
plate, value 30l. te Mr. John Terrat, 
as the feeder of the yoke of Hereford 
oxen, belonging to Mr. William Wat- 
kins, which were bred by Sir John 
Cotterel. 

The next piece of plate would have 
fallen to the Duke of Bedford, but for 
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his grace’s handsome declining of pre. 
miums; on which account the same, 
value 201. was adjudged to Mr. Solmes, 
for his yoke of Sussex oxen, second 
in merit, and another cup, as the 
worker of these oxen. After a short 
and neat speech from the Duke of 
Bedford, stating his reasons for de. 
clining these premiums, in order to 
excite a wider competition, Lord So. 
merville gave—‘* The Duke of Bed. 
ford,” which was drank with three 
times three. 

In returning thanks to the company, 
his grace observed, that the excel- 
Jence of the present Shew evidently 
shewed the great good which had re- 
sulted from the patriotic exertions of 
his lordship, in giving these pre- 
miums. In the Sussex or Kent oxen 
the improvement was most striking, 

The award of a piece of plate, value 
15]. was then made to the Earl of 
Bridgewater, for his five South Down 
ewe-hogs, which, on the present occa- 
sion, his lordship declined; and it 
passed to T. William Coke, Esq. 
whose ewe-hogs were next in merit, 
which he also declined accepting, on 
similar principles to those expressed 
by the Duke of Bedford. 

The next premium awarded was a 
piece of plate, value 151. to Thomas 
William Coke, Esq: for his fat South 
Down whethers. On this cup being 
presented by his lordship, he remark- 
ed that this must not be refused, and 
gave the health of ‘ Mr. Coke," 
which was drank with three times 
three, 

Mr. Coke, in returning thanks to 
the company, said that he was much 
gratified by the compliments paid to 
his stock and to himself. 

The next award was a piece of 
plate, value 15]. to Lord Somerville 
for his five cross Merino ewe hogs. 
His lordship then remarked, that hav- 
ing been fortunate enough, from the 
refuse of the sale of his sheep, a few 
years ago, tosave such as had obtained 
this premium for the three last years, 
he should decline accepting it in fu- 
ture, aud should have great pleasure 
another year to see it adjudged to Mr. 
Hudson, whose exertions in this breed 
were so praiseworthy. 

His lordship then proceeded to oper 
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the award of his premiums offered for 
cloth—the three judges being, Mr. 
Joseph Clementson, Mr. R. W. Shep- 
pard, and Mr. William Heath. 

To Mr. Thomas Joyce, the first 
prize, for his blue cloth, No. 1,813, 
made from Merino South Down wool, 
of the second cross. 

To Mr. Frederick Smith, the se- 
cond prize, for his blue cloth, No. 13, 
made from Northumberland wool, 
that had been greased or smeared at 
intervals on the sheep's back: in de- 
livering this cup, his lordship compli- 
mented Mr. Smith on his succees in 
this line, being as complete as it for- 
merly had been in shawls. 

His lordship concluded the business 
by reading the award of his premiums 
to shepherds. 

Extraordinary Birth.—On Sunday, 
the 7th inst. the wife of Gilbert 
Crown, No, 16, Colchester Street, 
Whitechapel, was safely delivered of 
This uncommon occur- 
rence has excited much of public cu- 
riosity, and has brought many visitors 
to the house, who have not left it with- 
out proofs of their benevolence. The 
gentlefolks who have called, and 
others who may call, will learn’ with 
satisfaction, that the father, though 
poor, is very sober and industrious: 
when this great accession. of family 
unexpectedly came upon him, he did 
not utter any other complaint, than 
that he was short of work, and, there- 
fore, at present, could not do so much 
as he could wish towards their sup- 
port. It is very desirable.that the be- 
nefactions of the humane, upon this 
occasion, should be well taken care 
ofaud properly applied. The father 
has promised to keep and to give a 
faithful account of them; and the 
Rev. D. Mathias, rector of the parish, 
aud another gentleman, have made 
themselves responsible for the appli- 
cation of them. 

Horrid Murder.—A Coroner's In- 
quest was held on Tuesday, March 
16, from eleven o'clock until three, at 
the Crown Tavern, Clerkenwell-green, 
before George Hodgson, Esq. the 
Middlesex coroner, on view of the 
body of a fine male child, about four 
years of age, who was found drowned 
(with a handkerchief and brick-bat 
tied round his neck), in the New 
River, at Sadler's Wells, on Sunday 
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the 14th inst. Two lads, who reside 
in the neighbourhood of Gray’s-Inn- 
lane, deposed, that, as they were ang- 
ling in the New River, about twelve 
o'clock, on Sunday morning, they dis- 
covered a child’s black beaver hat and 
handkerchief, floating near the grat- 
ing, at Sadler's Wells, and immedi- 
ately sent in the water a large New- 
foundland dog, which they bad with 
them, and, on the animal making a 
grasp at the articles, he dragged up 
the body, which was immediately con- 
veyed to the work-house belonging to 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and after- 
wards removed into a vault under St, 
James’s church, for the decision of a 
Coroner's Inquest. Search was made 
about the parish on Sunday and Mon- 
day, when, in the evening of that 
day, several persons came to view the 
child, among whom was the landlady 
of the house where the mother of the 
child resided, at No. 16, in Northamp- 
ton Street, Clerkenwell, who deposed, 
that on Sunday, the 2ist of February, 
Mrs, Evans, the mother of the child 
in question, stated to her, that she,was 
going to pat the child into St. Pan- 
cras workhouse, having, as she said, 
met with a gentleman accidentally in 
the morning of that day, to whomshe 
related the circumstance of wanting 
to get her child into the house, as -she 
was not able to keep it. In the.even- 
ing, she went out about seven o'clock, 
and teok the child with ber, and ac- 
cordingly returned home again, soon 
after nine o'clock, when she informed 
her landlady that she had left the 
child in bed, along with the children 
belonging to the beadle of the parish. 
On the following Tuesday she left ber 
lodgings, in Northampton Street, 
Clerkenwell, and went to liveservaut 
to a Mr. Brooks, a respectable trades - 
man in Paternoster-row, ‘St. Paul's. 
Information was given at Hatton- 
Garden office of the circumstance, 
when two officers were dispatched -te 
apprehend her, who brought her: to 
the office on Monday afternoon, where 
she underwent a long examination, 
and was remanded for a further hear- 
ing. She was afterwards escorted to 
the house of correction, Coldbath- 
fields, by about twelve constables.and 
others with drawn swords, amidst an 
infuriated crowd of several hundreds 
of persons, who were collected on the 
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spot. A great number of persons came 
forward who also knew the child and 
the mother; and the landlady of the 
house with whom she resided recol- 
lected the dress that the child had on, 
when found, to be the same which he 
wore on the evening he was taken 
away. The woman, on being ques- 
tioned as to where she had left the 
child, informed the officers, that she 
had given him to a man who resided 
at Brompton, but she could not ex- 
actly tell what part his residence was 
in that place. 

Mr. Aris, the late obnoxious master 
of the prison in Coldbath-fields, hav- 
ing been apprehended, was found to 
have been the father of this child; 
and to him the woman has since as- 
serted she delivered it aiter:she left 
her ‘lodgings in February to go to 
place. Both of them have beeu re- 
peatedly exainined. 

Sanguinary Action.—As the account 
of this engagement would lose its in- 
terest related in any language but that 
of a professional man, ‘we have given 
it at length.as it appears in the Lon- 
don Gazette for.March 20:— 

Letter from the Hon. Capt, Irby, of the 

Amelia, dated Spitiead, the 22d ist. 

Sir,—I beg leave ta acquaint vou, 
for the information of the Right. Hon. 
the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
4niralty, that,.'.when 1 was about to 
quit Sierra Leone River for England, 
in bis Majesty's ship under my com- 
mand, on the 20th.of January, Lieut. 
Pascoe arrived there with the chief 
part of the crew of his Majesty's gun- 
brig Daring, he having .been obliged 
to run his vessel on shore, and blow 
her up at Tamara (one of the Isles de 
Loss), in consequence of having been 
chased by a French frigate, in com- 
pany with two other ships, apparently 
frigates: he reported having left them 
atvanchor off the islands, ov the 27th. 
1 immediately dispatched Lieut. Pas- 
coe, in asmall schooner to reconnoitre 
the evemy (he having voluntecred his 
services), and or the Sd of Febiuary 


he returned, having ascertained their, 


force:to be two frigates of the largest 
class (L’Arethuse and Le Rubis), and 
a Portuguese ship, their prize; that 
they had nearly completed their water; 
and, after unloading the Portuguese 
ship, intended to give her up to the 
crew, and proceed themselves to sea, 
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to intercept our homeward bound 
trade. Conceiving that if [ cruised 
off the Isles de Loss (in the event of 
their not having left them), I might 
be enabled to fall in with any of his 
Majesty's ships that might be comine 
down the coast, and also protect the 
vessels bound to Sierra Leone, oj 
which I had received intelligence, | 
prepared to weigh; when a cartel ar. 
rived from the islands, with the mas. 
ter and boat's crew of the Daring, and 
the master and crew of another vessel 
they had taken, whose accounts cor- 
roborating Lieut. Pascoe’s report, | 
left Sierra Leone River, and worked 
up tothe islands. Standing in at day- 
light on the 6th ult. towards the island 
ot Tamara, we joined the -Princess 
Charlotte government schooner, who 
informed me one of the frigates was at 
anchor at a considerable distance to 
the yorthward from.the other, which 
was apparently unloading the prize. 
I dispatched the schooner. to Sierra 
Leone, to leave directions to any ships 
that might arrive to repair to me 
Having neared the island in the even- 
ing, the frigate to the northward 
weighed, and stood out to sea; the 
other frigate had signals flying, and 
being observed at sunset with her top- 
sails hoisted, | stood off tor the night; 
and the next morning one of the fr- 
gates (I believe L’Arethuse) was just 
visible from the deck—it was then 
calm, on a breeze springing up, about 
noon, she stood towards us. ~ As |-had 
hopes of drawing her from her con- 
sort, we continued standing out to sea 
till sunset, when not perceiving the 
other ship from the mast-bead, and 
the breeze failing, we shortened sail, 
wore and stood towards her. A little 
after sevén the enemy observing 33 
near him, tacked, and hoisted his co- 
lours. At45 minutes past seven, P. M. 
being within pistol-shot on his wea- 
ther bow, both ships commenced fir- 
ing nearly at the same time, whith - 
continued (remaining nearly in the 
same situation) until 21. minutes past 
eleven, when she bore up, having the 
advantage of being able so to do, 
leaving us in au ungovernable state, 
with our sails, standing and .runniog 
rigging cut to pieces, and masts in- 
jured. During the action we twice 
fell on board the enemy, in at- 
tempting to thwart his hawse, when 
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he attempted to board, but was re- 
pulsed by the marines (which were 
commanded by Lieut. Simpson) and 
the boarders. Though I most sin- 
cerely lament the numerous list of 
killed and wounded, which amounted 
to 141, yet it is the greatest consola- 
tion in reflecting, that we were never 
once exposed to a raking shot, or the 
slightest accident: occurred; all fell 
by fair fighting. It is with the most 
poignant regret I have to mention 
the names of the senior and ses 
cond lieutenants, J. J. Bates and J. 
Pope, and Lieutenant Grainger, of 
marines, among the slain; they fell 
early in the action. Having been 
more than five years in the ship, I 
have had ample opportunities of 
knowing their inestimable characters, 
and the consequent loss the service 
has sustained by their falling. It is 
with equal concern I have to mention 
Lieut. G. Wills, the junior lieute- 
nant, who fell while carrying on the 
duty on the quarter-deck, when I had 
received a weund which obliged me 
toquit it; and also that of that good 
and zealous officer, Lieut. Pascoe, late 
of the Daring, who commanded the 
midship guns, on the main-deck; Mr. 
J. Bogue, late purser of the Thais, 
{invalided) received a mortal wound 
below, after having been before 
wounded on the quarter-deck. When 
I have the misfortune to state such a 
severe loss, | trust it will be clearevery 
person must have done his duty; [ 
feel most grateful to my gallant officers 
and crew, as well as the supernume- 
raries late belonging to the Daring, for 
their cool, steady, and persevering 
conduct, which was worthy the utmost 
success; but the superior force of the 
enemy, (she carrying on her main- 
deck heavy French 24-pounders,) the 
considerable quantity of gold-dust we 
‘have on board, as well as the certainty 
of the other frigate coming up, would 
bay prevented me seeking a renewal 
ot the action, if it had not been 
totally impracticable. 1 should not 
omit to mention to their lordships, the 
admirable conduct of Mr. De Mayne, 
the master, who placed the ship so 
ably at the commencement of the 
action, and his unremitting assiduity 
tillthe enemy kept away. My most 
grateful thanks are due to lieutenant 
Univessal Mag. Vor. XIX. 


Simpson, of marines, and J. Collman 
the purser, who exerted themselves to 
the utmost, as well as Mr. Saunders, 
of the African corps. Having re- 
ceived the greatest assistance from 
Lieutenant Reeve, invalided from his 
Majesty’s sloop Kangaroo, who was 
wounded more than once duripg the 
action, | have appointed him to act as 
first lieutenant of the ship Mr. S. 
Umfreville, masters mate, a deserving 
and valuable officer, as second; and 
Mr. E. Robinson, master’s mate, who 
has recieved a severe wound, as third. 
The crippled state of the ship, and 
deplorable condition of the wounded, 
having rendered the object for which 
I sailed from Sierra Leone abortive, 
having every reason to conclude that 
the state of the enemy must have 
been such, as to have greatly foiled 
him in his intended operations, being 
much cut up about his bull, [thought 
myself justified in not remaining on 
the coast, and therefore proceeded 
with the intention of touching at Ma- 
deira or the Western Islands, for 
refreshments for the sick, which the 
badness of the weather prevented, and 
arrived here this day. 1 must not 
omit to their lordships the high sense 
I entertain of the humane and skilful 
attention of Mr. Williamson, surgeon, 
and Mr. Burke, assistant, as also that 
of Mr. Stewart, late assistant-surgeon 
of the Daring, to the wounded, since 
this sanguinary conflict. I should 
also state, that although our numbers 
were apparently strong on the com- 
mencement of the action, yet, from 
the length of time we had been on the 
coast, and much reduced by sickness, 
we had barely our complement fit for 
duty, and they muchenervated. Here- 
with] transmit a list of the killed and 
wounded, and | have the honour te 
be, &c. 
F. P. Insy, Captain. 
J. W. Croker, Esq. &c. 
Here follows a list of the killed and 
wounded, 141 in number. 


Mr. Pitt's Monument in Guildhal— 
On Saturday, March 27, the monu- 
ment in honour of Mr. Pitt, erected 
in Guildhall, was epened to the pub- 
lice It is the work of Mr. J. G. 
Bubb.—The massy substance on which 
the figures in this composition are 
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placed is intended to represent the 
island of Great Britain, and the sur- 
rounding waves. On an elevation in 
the centre Mr. Pitt appears in his robes 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Be- 
low him are two statues characteristic 
of his power, Mercury on his left as 
the representative of Commerce and 
patron of Policy, and Apollo on the 
right, symbolical of Eloquence and 
Learning. To mark the splendour of 
the British navy. during Mr. Pitt's 
administration, Britannia appears 
below on a sea horse, grasping a 
thunder-bolt ready to be hurled 
against the enemies of her country. 
This mouument is erected by the 
Corporation of London to the me- 
mory of Mr. Pitt, is placed on the 
south side of Guildhall, exactly facing 
that of his father, the late great Earl 
of Chatham. Mr. Canning, accom- 
panied by Lord G. L. Gower, attended 
about two o'clock, and met the corpo- 
ration committee; and after viewing 
it, expressed his satisfaction with the 
design and the execution of it. The 


inscription, written by Mr. Canning, is 
clear and nervous; and avoids, more 
perhaps than could have been expected 
from the Right Hoo. author, any very 


pointed allusions to those matters of 
policy, on which such contrariety of 
opinion is still held. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

Witiiam Pitt, son of William Pitt, 
Farl of Chatham, tnheriting the genius 
and formed hy the precepts of his Father, 
devoted himself from his early years to 
the service of the State. Called to the 
chief conduct of the Administration, after 
the close of a disastrous war, he repaired 
the exhausted Revenues, he revived and 
invigorated the Commerce and Prosperity 
of the Country ; and he had re-established 
the Public Credit on deep and sure foun- 
dations ; when a new war was kindled in 
Europe, more formidable than any pre- 
ceding war from the peculiar character of 
its dangers. To resist the arms of France, 
which were directed against the Inde- 
pendence of every Government and Peo- 
ple; to animate other Nations by the 
example of Great Britain; to check the 
contagion of opinions whicb tended to 
dissolve the frame of Civil Society; to 
array the loyal, the sober-minded, and 
the good, in defence of the venerable 
Constitution of the British Monarchy, 
were the duties which, at that awful 
crisis, devolved upon the British Minister ; 
and which he discharged with transcend- 
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ent zeal, intrepidity, and perseverence: 
he upheld the National Honour abroad; 
he maintained at home the blessings of 
Order and of true Liberty; and, in the 
midst of difficulties and perils, he united 
and consolidated the strength, power, 
and resources of the Empire. For these 
high purpeses, he was gifted by Divine 
Providence with endowments, rare in 
their separate excellence, wonderful in 
their combination: judzment; imagina- 
tion; memory; wit; force and acuteness 
of reasoning; eloquence, copious and 
accurate, commanding and persuasive, 
and suited from its splendour to the dig- 
nity of his mind and to the authority of 
his station; a lofty spirit; a mild and 
ingenuous temper. Warm and stearfast 
in friendship, towards enemies he was 
ferbearing and forgiving. His industry 
was not relaxed by coufidence in his great 
abilities. His indulgence to others was 
not abated by the consciousness of his 
own superiority. His ambition was pure 
from all selfish motives: the love of 
power and the passion for fame were in 
him subordinate to views of public utility: 
dispensing for near twenty years the fa- 
yours of the Crown, he lived without 
ostentation ; and he died poor. 

A GRATEFUL NATION decreed to him 
those funeral honours which are reserved 
for eminent and extraordinary men. 
THis MONUMENT is erected by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
to record the reverent and affectionate 
regret with which the City of London 
cherishes his memory; and to hold out 
to the imitation of posterity those prin- 
ciples of public aud private virtue, which 
ensure te nations a solid greatness, and 
to individuals an imperishable name. 


The London gazette of Saturday, 
March 27, contains the following dis- 
patch from Gen. Viscount Cathcart, 
to Viscount Castlereagh, his Majesty's 
principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, dated Imperial Head-quarters, 
Kalish, March 6, 1813:— 

“ My Lord—In answer to the com- 
munication of the vote of parliament 
for the relief of sufferers by the late 
invasion, and of the liberal subscrip- 
tious for the same purpose, the em- 
peror has desired me to express to his 
toyal Highness the Prince Kegeut, 
that the sympathy and cordiality ma 
nifested on this occasion by Great 
Britain towards his people, has made 
a deep and most satisfactory impres- 
sion on his mind, which will never be 
effaced; and that with these senti- 
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ments he accepts for his people what 
has been so liberally offered, and will 
take care that the distribution shall 
be made conformably to the purpose 
for which it is intended. The em- 
peror has charged me to take the 
must effectual means to communicate 
his thanks and sentiments on this oc- 
casion, and I therefore rely on your 
lordship’s good offices to give effect 
to this part Imperial Majesty's inten- 
tions. 
* I have the honour to be, &c. 

** CATHCART.” 


Loss of H. M.S. Captain, of 74 
guns, by fre—This ship, in which the 
immortal Nelson achieved never- 
fading laurels in the battle off Cape 
St. Vincent, was totally destroyed by 
fire, on the night of the 22d inst. in 
Hamoaze, Plymouth. Being found 
not sea worthy, in consequence of 
long service, the Captain was made 
a receiving ship, and had the stores 
of the San Josef, of 112 guns, on 
board. The latter, also, lay alongside 
the former. The fire was discovered 
at eleven p. m. bursting from the 
galley of the Captain, and spread 
itself with uncommon rapidity over 
every part of the ship. The Salvador 
del Mundo, the flag-ship in Hamoaze, 
fired ten guns to communicate the 
alarm, and the bells of the Dock-yard 
rang to summon the artificers to their 
duty. During a considerable time no 
smal] agitation prevailed in the town 
of Plymouth-dock, it being every 
where confidently reported that the 
San Josef was on fire. The activity, 
however, of her officers and men had 
prevented this catastrophe, and she, 
with other ships, had dropped down 
to other moorings. The beats of the 
Dock-yard, and of the fleet, had now 
surrounded the flaming ship, but it 
was beyond the reach of human effort 
to arrest the progress of the flames, 
The scene was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. Hamoaze was iiluminated in 
every part: the numerous boats on its 
spacious bosom—ihéseamen crowding 
the decks, or hanging on the rigging 
of the shipping,—were as discernible 
as at noon-day ; as were also the hills 
embosoming Hamoaze, and the towns 
in the vicinity. It was a seen une- 
qualled in sublimity, but productive of 
poignant sensations, In the mean 


time the tide was rapidly running 
through Hamoaze, and a brisk N. W. 
breeze drove vast columns of smoke, 
and flakes of fire, over the Dock-yard. 
It was feared that the bitts to which 
the moorings of theship were attached, 
would be destroyed; in which case 
she would either drift on the dock- 
yard, or on the shipping. The arti- 
ficers of the dock-yard, bowever, with 
great intrepidity, approached the bows 
of the ship, on which they fastened 
iron clamps, and drove ring-bolts, and 
a line of bolts were stationed to pull 
as soon as she might be perceived to 
drift. At one a. m. it was judged 
prudent to sink her; and as it was 
found impossible to scuttle her, two 
launches were armed with carronades 
from the Dryad frigate, and two others 
with field-pieces from the .park on 
shore; and, after a number of dis- 
charges, she sunk at four a. m. while 
as yet her timbers had not fallen a 
prey to the lames. The whole of the 
stores of the San Josef were destroyed, 
as also the sea-stores, clothes, &c. of 
the officers. Fortunately for the sea- 
men, the following day had been 
appointed for them totake their clothes 
chests, bedding, &c. on board the 
Captain. ‘The cook of the hulk has 
not been seen since the accident; it 
is therefore generally supposed he 
was drunk in the galley and perished, 
and that the fire broke out there. A 
seamen belonging to the San Josef, 
we regret to say, fell overboard in the 
confusion, and was unfortunately 
drowned, before assistance could be 
rendered him, The Captain, as has 
been noticed before, was the vessel in 
which the lamented Nelson so highly 
distinguished himself in the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent. The San Josef, 
of 112 guns, which lay alongside the 
Captain, and so narrowly escaped 
destruction, was the vessel which Nel- 
son, in the Captain, so nobly boarded, 
and so dauntlessly carried. The Van- 
guard, of 74 guns, bis Lordship’s 
ship at the battle of the Nile, lay 
just above the scene of destruction, 
Hast India- House. 
Wednesday, March 24, a quarterly 
general court was held at the'India- 
house, made special, for the pur- 
pose df laying before the proprietors 
the propositions of Lord Castle- 
reagh, for renewing the company’s 
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charter. After they had been read by 
the clerk, the chairman took a review 
of the whole, and particularly ob- 
jected to the third proposition. Mr. 
R. Jackson entered minutely into the 
propositions, and objected to the 
Jeading points. He was answered by 
Mr. Hume, who, in a speech of great 
length, defended the measures of 
administration. In the course of the 
debate, which lasted till five o'clock, 
Messrs. R. Rock, Lowndes, the Rev. 
Mr. Thirlwall, Messrs. Rigby, Kin- 
naird, Smith, and Twining, severally 
delivered their sentiments. It was at 
Jength resolved, that a petition be 
presented to the House of Lords, 
similar to that of the Commons, fora 
renewal of the company’s exclusive 
privileges; also, that the directors be 
empowerd to afix the company’s seal 
to petitions to both Houses, for being 
heard by counsel. A motion, by Mr. 
Hume, for renewing the negociation 
with government, was made and with- 
drawn, but another motion, by that 
gentleman, for continuing Sir Hugh 
Inglis as one of the committee of 
negociation, after his being out of the 
direction by rotation, was carried 
unanimously. : 


OBITUARY. 

At Chelsea, after an illness of nearly 
two years continuance, Henry Rep- 
HEAD YorKE, Esq. He had been re- 
cently called to the bar, and has left a 
wife and a large family. Henry Red- 
head Yorke had figured as a political 
writer in favour of administration 
ever since he renounced the views of 
a democratic party in this country, 
that seemed captivated by the errors 
of the French revolutionists; and in 
his subsequent conduct asa writer, he 
realized the observation that new con- 
verts are always most violent. 

At Vienna, aged 60, EMANUEL 
ScHIKANEDOR, actor, author, and 
director of the theatres. He there 
established the Theatre de Faurbourg, 
and was the author of the Flute En- 
chantée. He was twenty times made 
rich, and as frequently became poor, 
through his extravagance: he, at 
Jength, died in indigence, regretted 
for his talents and blamed for his mis- 
conduct. His enchanted flute is known 
in France under the name of Mysteres 
@ Isis. 
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At Richmond, Surry, in his 79th 
year, Henry Batpwin, Esq. an 
eminent printer, in White Friars, 
Fleet Street, and Bridge Street, suc. 
cessively. He had been a liveryman 
of the company of stationers 57 years, 
As a printer, he was of the old school, 
bred under Mr. Justice Ackers, of 
Clerkenwell, the original printer of 
the London Magazine. The St. James's 
Chronicle, properly a literary news. 
paper, was set up by him at the insti. 
gation of his friends, Bonnel Thorn- 
ton, Garrick, Colman, Stevens, &c. 
He has left a widow, two sons, and 
three daughters. 

Mr. A. Carpon, the historical en- 
graver, at his house, in London Street, 
Fitzroy Square, after a lingering ill- 
ness. The arts, by the death of that 
gentleman, have lost a valuable orna- 
ment. After the departure of Barto- 
lozzi for Portugal, the next in repute 
who followed the style of that incom- 
parable artist, was Mr. Schavionette, 
He died some time since, and the late 
Mr. Cardon remained, perhaps, the 
best engraver, in Bartolozzi’s manner, 
in Europe. His most celebrated pro- 
ductions were, four plates of the Siege 
of Seringapatam, from the paintings 
of Singleton; the Landing of the Bri- 
tish in the Bay of Aboukir; the Death 
of Abercrombie; and the Battle of 
Maida, painted by De Loutherbourg. 
Those, and many other historical sub- 
jects which he executed, will be long 
considered an honour to the British 
School, of which he was a Member, 
He was a native of Brussels, where his 
father his master of the academy. In 
1806, Mr. Cardon presented to the 
Emperor of Germany a set of his 
plates, descriptive of the British ’con- 
quests in India, and in return he had 
the honour to receive, by the Em- 
peror’s order, a gold box, containing 
the Emperor's portrait on a gold me- 
dal, bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. The merit of Mr. Cardon, as an 
artist, was acknowledged and esteemed 
on that occasion in terms which must 
ever supersede the panegyric of the 
biographer. 

During a long residence in Eng- 
land, and intimate acquaintance with 
Bartolozzi, Mr. Cardon improved in 
his studies, and brought up pupils. 
He married the daughter of a gentle- 
man who long had the direction in the 
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King’s printing-office, and has left a 


Plarge family. 


Phighly distinguished 
and Christian piety. 


Lately, in Persia, the Rev. HENry 
win, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, a gentleman 
y for his learning 
He was Senior 
Wrangler when he took his degree of 


Bachelor of Arts in the year 180], 
\ soon after which, he embarked as a 


missionary to promote Christianity in 
i the East, and was some time witb the 


’ celebrated Dr. Buchannan at Cal- 


cutta, by whom he is frequently men- 


" tioned in his Christian Researches. 


Baron DE GERAMB, So well known 
by his eccentricities in England, is 
said to have been shot in France by 
order of Bonaparte. He was conveyed 


' fron Heligoland to the Continent, 


» and immediately upon his arrival was 
) arrested and sent under an armed es- 


pant 


cort to Hamburgh. On the road he 
escaped from his guards, but was over- 
taken.. Our letters has only the ini- 


| tials of his name, but there can be 


little doubt of the fact; for it men- 
tions his being called a Baron, a cor- 
pulent man, who was at Heligoland 
and sent to the Continent, and escap- 
ed once from his escort on the road to 
Hamburgh. We regret the violent 
and premature fate of the Baron; he 
possessed humanity, benevolence, and 
many estimable qualities; the exer- 
cise of which was not prevented, even 
by his vanity, and short but extrava- 
gant career. His follies afforded abun- 
dant food for satire, for he unfortu- 
nately formed a wrong estimate of the 
English character. 

Joun STiFF, the Norton carrier, at 
the advanced age of 106. He has left 
behind him children, grand-children, 
and great graud-children, to the num- 
ber of 247. He had by his wife 22, and 
by his sesond wife 17 children; and 
was able to attend Bury-market regu- 
larly till the latter end of the last‘year. 

Ducness oF Brunswick.—The 
Duchess of Brunswick expired on 
Tuesday night, March the 23d, at a 
quarter-past nine o'clock. Her Royal 
Highness had been subject to an asth- 
niatic complaint for some years, which 
was Increased by the epidemic disor- 
der now prevalent, with which she 
was attacked about two days before; 
but no alarm was excited till Tuesday 
morning, About five o'clock her 
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Royal Highness seemed better, but 
aspasm came upon her chest about 
eight, and her Royal Highness died 
at a quarter-past nine o'clock, without 
pain. Dr. Baillie left her about six 
o'clock in the evening, and’ pro- 
nounced her much better. A little 
before nine he and Sir H. Halford 
were sent for with all possible speed; 
the former did not arrive in time, but 
the latter came within a few minutes 
of her cxpiring. Sir Henry proceeded 
from the house in Hanover-square to 
Carleton-house, and had an interview 


with the Prince Regent at 10 o'clock, . 


to communicate the awful event. 
Wednesday morning, no directions 
being found from the Duchess as to 
her funeral, orders were given from 
the Lord Chamberlain's office to the 
royal undertaker, to proceed in mak- 
ing the arrangements, in the same 
manner as for other royal funerals. 
Expresses were sent off to the Queen 
and the Princess of Wales on Tuesday 
night. Wednesday, between two and 
three o'clock, the Prince Regent re- 
ceived a communication from the 
Queen upon the subject. All the pub- 
lic places were ordered to be shut. 
Her Royal Highness was in ber 76th 
year, being born on the Sist of July, 
1737; and married his Serene High- 
ness the late Duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle, on the 17th of January, 
1764, by whom she had issue three 
sons and three daughters, of whom, 
we believe, but three are living, 
namely, the Duke of Brunswick, an 
exile from his own dominions, resid- 
ing in the Austrian States; the Duke 
of Brunswick Oels, his younger bro- 
ther, and the Princess of Wales, re- 
siding in this country. When the 
symptoms of the Duchess's illness be- 
came alarming, an express was sent 
for the Princess of Wales, and she ar- 
rived in time to receive a mother's 
last blessing, and to share ber last em- 
brace; she was present two hours be- 
fore the Duchess expired. 





FOREIGN EVENTS. 
AMERICA. 
Dispatch from the American General 
Harrison to Governor Meigs.” 

“* Head-quarters, Carrgiues River, 
Jan.24.—Sir, the event which 1 men- 
tioned to you with so much apprehen- 
sion, in my letter, dated Lower-Sag- 
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dusky, has, in effect, taken place. The 
detachment, commanded by Colonel 
Lewis, was reinforced by General 
Winchester with 250 men. He reached 
and took the command of it at the 
Raisin river; on the 20th and 22d he 
was attacked by a considerable Eng- 
lish and Indian force, with six pieces 
of atillery. The troops having been 
surprised, the ground being unfavour- 
able, they could not form with advan- 
tage. They were surrounded, and in 
20 or 25 minutes totally defeated. A 
major, a captain, and about 25 men 
were all that escaped. 

** | had but $20 men with me, three 
miles above the Rapides, where IL re- 
ceived this intelligence. [ ordered 
them to march, and set out myself, 
with my staff, in order to reach a 
detachment of 300 men which had 
marched for the Raisin river that 
morning. I overtook it at six miles 
distance, but before the other troops 
(the Ohio regiment, under the orders 
of Colonel Ardrene) arrived, I was 
assured that the defeat had been com- 
plete, and Generals Payne and Per- 
kins, and the officers of the line, were 
of opinion that we should return. A 
detachment of 170 men had been sent 
in advance, with orders to succour 
those who were fortunate enough to 
escape. 

** Never were the affairs of an army 
in a more brilliant situation than ours, 
previous to the unfortunate slip of 
sending the detachment to the Raisin 
river; it was done, not only without 
my authority, but against all my in- 
tentions. I have, however, done all 
that depended on me to prevent any 
disaster, and I have sent reinforce- 
ments with all possible rapidity: Ma- 
jor Colgrove's battalion was at 40 
miles distance from the scene of ac- 
tion, when he was informed of the 
defeat, and 300 regular troops were 
immediately put in march; I remain- 
ed at tbe Rapides with a single regi- 
ment, 

“* In justification of General Win- 
chester, | must observe, that be was 
forced by the officers to send a de- 
tachment to the Raisin river, but 
whatever may have been the cause, 
and however geat the calamity, both 
in- respect to the nation and individu- 
als, this check is not irreparable. By 
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the unanimous opinion of the gene 
rals and officers of the line, I yester. 
day took this position, with the de. 
sign of making a prompt junctionwith 
the troops in the rear, and of covering 
the precious convoy of artillery ang 
ammunition which is ‘coming from 
under Sandusky. 

“If Lam not delayed by the weather, 
I shall, in four or five davs, be at the 
Rapides, and I will certainly offer the 
enemy an opportunity of measuring 
his strength with us in a new contest, 
In respect to myself, [ have no doubt 
of success, particulaily if I judge by 
the disposition of the troops, and the 
manner in which they yesterday re- 
ceived my address, besides the desire 
of revenging their comrades, and 
wiping the disgrace which has fallen 
upon their country, is, at this mo- 
ment, the predominant passion which 
entirely occupies them. 

**T am as yet ignorant what propor. 
tion the prisoners of General Win- 
chester’s troops bear to that of the 
killed ; the detachment was one thou- 
sand men strong.” 

** Chillicotte, Feb. 3.—Herewith you 
you have, Sir, the details respecting 
the defeat of General Winchester 
upon the Raisin river. The country 
of the West is in a truly deplorable 
situation; and unless something im- 
portant is done before the breaking of 
the ice upon the lake, it is to be feared 
the Indians will spread themselves 
over it, every where carrying desola- 
tion. 

(Signed) E. WHILTLESEY.” 

New York, Feb. 11.—Letters from 
Norfolk state, that that town was 
greatly alarmed at the approach of 
Admiral Warren's squadron, The 
governor immediately put 5000 mili- 
tia under arms, and a courier was dis- 
patched to Washington. The legis: 
lature has voted a load of 300,000 dol- 
lars to cover the necessary expenses. 
The Constellation frigate having been 
chaced, grounded some miles below 
Norfolk, but was soon got off by the 
prompt assistance of the gun-boats. 

Ve are assured that the English go- 
government has lately issued an order 
of council, which permits American 
ship. to carry provisions and colonial 
produce into the ports of all nations, 
friends of Great Britain—commerce 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


ESSEX. 

N indictment of considerable 
importance to the county was 
brought at the late Chelmsford assizes, 
to try the right of the public toaright 
of way through Wanstead Park, from 
which the defendant, who has lately 
married the heiress to the Long 
estates, has attempted to exclude them. 
Mr. Serjeant Best, on the part of 
the prosecution, stated, that he ap- 
peared to vindicate the right of the 
public against an attempt, which, for 
the first time, had been lately made to 
deprive them of an ancient right of 
way. The defendaut, as they well 
knew, was a gentleman of high rank, 
who had lately married an heiress of 
most extensive possessions in their 
county. For him and his family, the 
serjeant professed he felt the most pro- 
found respect; but within a “ little 
month” after his marriage, while it 
might have been expected that the 
defendant would have been far differ- 
ently amused, he began to new model 
all the household. The ancient and 
approved servants of the family were 
dismissed,and the administration of the 
family affairs coafided to new hands, 
They began to discover rights, which 
those who for a series of many years 
had managed the estates, had never 
dreamt of, and one of their first acts 
was to attempt to shut the public out 
of Wanstead Park; through which 
there had been an immemorial right 
of way. He should prove, that the 
way existed even before the place was 
enclosed as a park. Wanstead house 
had belonged to many eminent per- 
sons, and, amongst others, to Chan- 
cellor Rich; from hence it descended 
to Sir Josiah Childs, who was the 
ancestor and founder of the Long 
family. The Earl of Castlemain in- 
herited it from the Childs; from Lord 
Castlemain it descended to Sir James 
Tylney Long, and the present defend- 
ant married the heiress of that family. 
None of these persons whom he had 
mentioned had ever ventured to dis- 
pute the right ofthe public, it remained 
for the present defendant to make that 
bold attempt. In fact, he had already 
stated, that the place in question was 
formerly part of the public forest of 
Waltham; and although the king 


might of his grace have granted t, 
some of these noble persons the righ; 
to enclose a part of the forest to make 
ita park, vet he could grant no mor 
than belonged to him; he could no 
grant away the subjects rights le 
might give away his own land, but no. 
thing short of an act of Parliament 
could deprive the subject of his right 
of road. He therefore should call his 
witnesses toshew that at all times there 
had been a public road through the 
patk. He had thirty-two witnesses 
present, and be should go on calling 
them until bis learned brother shoul 
cry out, * hold, enough.” Many of 
them were the most respectable magis. 
trates in the county, and many of them 
aged persons, who would carry the 
thing so far back as buman memory 
could well dv. He uuderstpod that 
some distinction was to be takenas to 
waggons, &c. But the lawof England 
knew but three sorts of public roads, 
a foot road, a bridle or horse road, and 
a carriage road, and if he proved ita 
carriage road for any one sort of car 
riage, it was a road for all purposes, 
for where a chariot had a right to go, 
a dung cart had an equal right to fol- | 
low; but if they should prove that no 
loaded waggons were ever seen in the 
park, he had a very easy answer, for 
there was a sharp and steep bank at 
one part.of the road which made it 
more convenient for a loaded cart to 
go round, and he should prove empty 
ones in abundance passing through the 
place. He would call his witnesses 
and incontestibly prove these facts. 
Benjamin Bigg, the first witness, 
was a surveyor, he produced a plan of 
the roads claimed. ‘The one was from 
Ilford and Romford to Woodford ot 
Vanstead, which entered at a gate, 
called the Flat or Forest Gate, went 
throuch the park in front of the house, 
and went out at agate, called Wan- 
stead Gate; the other was from Lay- 
tonstone to Ilford, and entered at the 
iron gates in front, and, nearly passing 
the house, joined into the other road. 
He had known the park for many 
years, and always had used these roads 
as public highways; the gates were 
swinging gates, and had no locks upoa 
them. ‘ 
—— Appleton, late steward in the 
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family, stated, that, in the month of 
April last, he shut up the gates by 
order of Mr. Wellesley, by a chain 
andlock. Mr. Wilson came with a 
blacksmith and forced them open ; he 
again by like orders chained them, 
and ordered a trench to be dug across 
the road. About ten or twelve years 
ago he locked the gate, and had done 
so in fence month on a night, but he 
did it because the people who put 
their cattle to agist in the park during 
fence month, would sometimes. take 
them away during the night without 
paying for them. Once, during Sir 
James Tylney Long's time, he shut 
the gate, but Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. 
Bamber Gascoigne immediately sent 
to Sir James, and insisted the gates 
should be opened. Sir James told 
him to ré-open the gates, saying, he 
did not choose to have arumpus about 
it; except on these occasions the road 
had always been open. 

Thomas and John Wilson, Esqrs. 
two gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
had known the park all their lives, 
and they never knew any interruption 
to the public in using these roads. 

James and Josiah Oxle, Esqrs.—one 
had known the park thirty-two years. 
The other nearly as many. They 
proved it had always been used as a 
public road. 

A brewer, at Laytonstone, proved, 
that all his time his loaded dray went 
through the park without interrup- 
tion. 

—— Osborne, an undertaker, proved 
that he accompanied the funeral of 
Mr. Hatch, of Claybery, in this 
county, and also that of his son, and 
that they went through the park in 
their road from Claybery to Little 
Ilford. , 

Robert Wilkes, Esq. Mr. W. Raikes, 
late sheriff of the county, and John 
Manby, Esq. all gave evidence of its 
being a public road during their me- 
nory. 

J. Vincent, a post chaise driver at 
the Red Lion, at Ilford, for 28 years, 
had driven hired chaises through the 
park, 

Timothy Lewin, another post-chaise 
driver, proved that he had done the 
same for many years. 

Thomas Gribble, a very fine old 
man of 86, and a great grandson of 
Universan Maa. Vou. XIX. 


one of Cromwell’s captains, proved* 
that when he was a lad, a relation of 
his, who lived at Wanstead, always 
drove him for an airing in the’ park; 
he having then had a fit of illness. 

Mr. Justice Heath here interposed, 
and said, surely the right of a public 
road was proved enough, -unless. it 
could be explained. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd admitted 
that it was, and said that a great deal 
of this (what must be considered as 
usurpation on the part of the public) 
had arisen, in a great measure, from 
the peculiar state of this property. 
It had not been under the eye of any 
owner for many years. The period 
immediately preceding the present 
action had been one of a long mino- 
rity. Sir James: Tylney Long, the 
last proprietor, had visited the place 
but seldom, he.choosing rather to 
reside in a distant county, where be 
had another estate. His immediate 
predecessor,-Lord Tylney, resided the 
latter years of his life abroad, and died 
abroad ; so that for the last. 50 years 
there had been no proprietor on the 
spot to vindicate his right; and during 
that long period, that which had com- 
menced in aggression, by lapse of 
time, had assumed the appearance of 
right. He therefore justified the con- 
duct of Mr. Wellesley in at least 
inquiring into this certainly ‘most 
inconvenient practice of passing 
through his park, and claiming a 
right to go under his very windows, 
and offend his princely mansion with 
the passage of unseemly carriages. 
If the right were with the public, 
Mr. Wellesley would cheerfully sub- 
mitto the verdict; but surely, under 
such circumstances, he was justified 
in instituting the inquiry. The an- 
swer he had to give to this case was, 
that the right had not always been 
exercised without interruption. But 
although the estate had been left, as 
he had stated, in a manner defenceless 
for many years, yet sometimes the 
servants would stop persons going 
through, and make them turn back. 
He should shew these instances in 


evidence, and it would be for the Jury ~ 


toshew whether, when they had heard 
that testimony, coupled with the sitna- 
tion in which the estate had been for 
so i years, it did not explain the 
(2) 
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evidence which had been given on 
the other side, The Serjeant then 
called some witnesses, but their testi- 
mony was so weak, that the Learned 
Judge directed the Jury to find the 
defendant guilty, which they did with- 
out hesitation. The cause lasted 
nearly the whole day. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Sanguinery Murder !—It falls to our 
lot to record one of the most sangui- 
nary deeds that ever occurred to dis- 
grace the annals of humanity. About 
fifteen months since, a prisoner of Por- 
chester depét composed some verses, 
and among the characters introduced 
in his poem, one, very unfortunately, 
struck the mind of a prisoner named 
Tardiff, as being expressly written to 
satirize himself; this erroneous idea 
invariably operated upon the demoniac 
spirit of this wretch, who, as it now 
appears, sought numerous opportu- 
nities to glut his vengeance on the 
person of. Mr. Legue, from whom he 
imagined the writer of the lines had 
received the hints, enabling him to 
delineate the characteristic traits in 
question.—Some weeks back the assas- 
sin, in oder to render his weapon (a 
large clasp knife) the more certain in 
its operation, bound the handle with 
waxed'cord, that his grasp might prove 
more firm, and also rendered the back, 
as. well as the edge, of the sharpness of 
a@ razor: this weapon, since the com- 
mission of the deed, he has denowi- 
nated his guardian angel, which was 
nightly his companion in bed; nor is 
it less a fact that the dreams of this 
monster were so disturbed, that a pri- 
soner who slept in the adjoining haim- 
mock requested to know whether he 
(Tardif) would not wish te be awakened 
when he was so dreadfully agitated. 
** Not” replied this demon of ven- 
geance, ‘* forl am then dreaming of 
a deadly enemy that has dishonoured 
me, and although he appears to con- 
quer fora time, yet the vision always 
terminates by giving me his blood.” 
Thus after the lapse of thirteen months 
on Monday evening the Ist instant, 
about eight o'clock, T'ardif found the 
jong desired opportunity, when, rush- 
ing upon his victim, he literally 
ripped him open, and the bowels, in 
consequence obtruded theinselves, 
when Legue, bending forward, re- 
ceived his entrails in his hands, 
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exclaiming at the same time, “ I am 
a dead man!" ‘* Oh! no,” cried the 
murderer, ironically, ‘* it is merely a 
scratch!” Then twice plunging the 
knife up to the hilt in the back of 
Legue, exclaimed, ‘‘ Take that— 
and that ;” he was proceeding thus to 
inflict farther wounds, when another 
prisoner, at the risk of his own life, 
arrested his murderous arm in its 
progress, on which the villain calmly 
said, “‘ [ have now completed my 
work, and am content; you may take 
the weapon and me wheresoever you 
think fit.” While binding his arms 
he requested those around to stand a 
side in order that he might glut his 
sight with the view of bis immolated 
victim, and then ironically remarked, 
“ I have sent you before me upon 
your journey that you may procure 
me a lodging.” One of the prisoners 
then enquired why he did not at least 
prove that he possessed one noble sen. 
timent, by plunging the knife in his 
own breast after the perpetration of 
the deed, in order to escape the gal- 
lows? ‘* it was originally my inten- 
tion,” replied the wretch, ‘* but it 
afterwards struck me that I might 
expire first, and then the certainty of 
having taken his life would: not have 
been known to me, and nothing. less 
would have gratified my heart.” Soon 
after the villain was ironed he fell into 
a sound and apparently tranquil sleep, 
from which he did not awake till a 
late hour the following morning, when 
he remarked that he had not enjoyed 
such repose for the last twelve months, 
and that he gloried in the immolation 
of his victim. On Wednesday the 3d, 
the Coroner's inquest sat on the body 
of Legue, and pronounced a verdict of 
wilful murder against Tardiff, who 
was removed next morning to Win- 
chester Gaol, in order to stand his trial 
for this most atrocious and sanguinary 
deed. The deceased was one of the 
handsomest men in the prison, and 
universally esteemed, as his pursuits 
consisted in mathematics, music, 
painting, &c. It is now pretty well 
ascertained that the reason-alleged by 
the assassin for his diabolical conduct 
is a mere fabrication, as-it was not on 
account of the verses above mentioned, 
but a surmise on the part of the mur- 
derer, that Mr. Legue had found 4 
written document lost by Tardif, 
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1818.} 
wherein was divulged many secrets of being in every point of view of the 


his former life that proved him by no 
means a stranger to deeds of plunder 


and of blood. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Sagacity of a lost Greyhound —About 
two years ago, says a gentleman at 
Hitchin, writing to his friend in Lon- 
don, I gave a greyhound bitch, named 
Trenck, toa brother of mine, residing 
at Blackheath, who received her as a 
pensioner, by way of reward for her 
past services (which had been emi- 
nent), that she might pass the re- 
mainder of her days in ease, in pre- 
feretice to hanging her, because she 
could no longer * take the lead and 
keepit.’ Shearrived there on a Sun- 
day, and remained apparently satis- 
fied with her new quarters, until Tues- 
day afternoon, when she absconded, 
and on the, following Friday after, 
made her appearance at Hitchin, so 
completely exhausted, that she had 
nostrength left to lapa little milk. 
The distance is not very great (about 
forty-two miles), but I certainly think 
it very extraordinary her coming 
through such a place as London, and 
of course over one of the three 
bridges, usually so crowded, excepting 
for three or four hours in the middle 
of the night, particularly as she had 
never been even used to a country 
town, but first saw light, and passed 
the whole of her life, at a lone insu- 
lated house. She was a white bitch, 
excepting her ears, which were yellow, 
and remarkably fond of being no- 
ticed, so that 1 cannot think how she 
escaped being taken up in London, 
had she come tiirough in the day time, 
lam therefore disposed to believe she 
passed through in the night.—Poor 
Trenck had better have remained in 
Kent, as about a month after her re- 
turn, she was bitten by a mad dog, 
with five or six of her companions, 
and was, in company with them, im- 
mediately shot. 

KENT. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty has 
given notice in the House of Com- 
mons of his intention to renew the 
proposal of a plan which was some 
years ago in contemplation, for con- 
structing Royal Dockyards at North- 
fleet, on a scale of magnitude and 
establishment hitherto unknown in 
the annals of Europe. The object 
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utmost importance to the public, it 
will of course undergo a temperate 
and ample discussion in all its various 
bearings of necessity, expediency, 
economy, and policy. 


In intimating his intention to the 
House, the Secretary of the Admiralt 
did every justice to the energy of the 
river and other private builders, who 
he stated-were now preparing, with 
what we may challenge as an unpa- 
ralleled expedition, no less than fifty 
sail of large frigates which our rupture 
with America has rendered it necessary 
to construct, and he might have added 
to this number twenty sloops of war 
and armed vessels. It may not be 
amiss to bring to the recollection of 
the public while on this subject, that 
a few years ago the private yards 
launched no less than fifty seventy- 
fours, and it is a well known fact that 
the nursery of these yards has _fut- 
nished at least one half of the ship- 
wrights, caulkers, &c. employed in 
the King’s yards. 


Wednesday Feb. 3d. in consequence 
of the high wind, one of the spires of 
Reculver church was blown down, and 
the other remains in such a state, that 
it will probably soon share the same 
fate. It is much to be regretted, not- 
withstanding this ancient fabric has 
been so shamefully demolished, and 
so little care taken to preserve its 
remains, that these steeples were not, 
at any rate, preserved from the effects 
of that devastating element, and at 
least the lead with which they were 
covered, suffered to remain—An 
author, in describing the Reculver 
Church observes, that “ It is in the 
highest degree imposing and pic- 
furesque from whatever point of view 
it isseen, whether from land or sea, 
in a near or distant view it is a most 
heautiful object of vision, and” has 
been long and deservedly admired. 
This is owing in a great megsure to 
the peculiarity of its structure,’ its 
elegant twin spires, and its elevated 
situation upon the verge of ‘the 
sea."—Notwithstanding the loss of 
the spire, we are happy to learn that 
the steeples form a sufficientsea-mark 
for the use’of navigators. —The worst 
accident we bave heatd, was that of a 
stack of chimnies being blown down 
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at Mrs. Corbett’s seminary for young 
ladies, at Lewisham ; when one of 
the pupils was killed on the spot, and 
others much hurt. 
NORFOLK. 

Fall of Gorleston Steeple.—This 
ancient pile, so long known by that 
name, fell in the gale of Thurs- 
day morning, Feb. 4, with so _tre- 
mendous a crash, that the inhabitants 
adjoining the spot felt so considerable 
an alarm as to suppose it some great 
convulsion of nature. The coast was 
well known by it, its great elevation 
was asure friend to the mariner in 
making the land in fogs and thick 
weather; and during the use of the 
old gateway was the constant guide 
for Yarmouth roads. It was built in 
the latter part of the reign of Edward 
the First, and belonged to the priory 
of Austin Friars; but this, likeevery 
other institution of its kind, lost both 
its splendour and support at the refor- 
mation, and from that period fell into 
decay. In the time of Elizabeth its 
appearance is mentioned to be as it 
has long been; but the slow though 
‘sure hand of time, together with that 
of the taught and untaught visitor, 
had so lessened its base, that it became 
an easy prey to then powerful ele- 
ment. 

A Rustic Funeral.—A few weeks ago 
the body of a husbandman, lately 
employed on the Earlham Farm, near 
. Norwich, of the name of Tubby, was 
conveyed from thence in the following 
order :—The steward and butler on 
horseback, silk hatbands, &c.—The 
body ona clean hurdle waggon, cover- 
ed witha velvet pall, drawn by 3 horses 
clean harnessed, of the first team.— 
Two mourners on horseback, crape 
hatbands.—A waggon drawn by 3 
horses of the second team, two forms 
in front with the bearers.—A waggon, 
containing his fellow labourers and 
servants, drawn by 3 horses of the 
third team. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Caution to Lords of Manors.—James 
Robinson Esq. plaintiff, v. Lord Lil- 
ford, defendant.—This action was 
brought by the plaintiff, who is a qua- 
lified man, against the noble Lord, for 
shooting a brace of pointers, the pro- 
perty of the plaintiff, as they were 
returning from chacing a hare, which 
had run into the defendant's estate. 
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The noble Lord suffered judgment 
to goby default, consequently it was 
decided before the Sheriff and his 
Jury, at the last Northampton Assizes, 
when a verdict was given for the 
plaintiff of 802. and costs. , 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Some time since a sailor, named 
Bell, belonging to the Close, New. 
castle, was impressed, and safely 
lodged in the house of rendezvous. 
In the evening, his sister (a young 
woman under 20) formed the resolu- 
tion of attempting his escape, and 
for that purpose went to take a“ long 
farewell” of her brother, who was to 
be sent off to the tender in the morn- 
ing. She was readily admitted to an 
interview, and in order to prevent the 
possibility of escape, brother and 
sister were bolted and_ barred ina 
room by themselves, for a few minutes. 
During that short space, the parties 
changed clothes, and on the door 
being opened, the young man, appa- 
rently ‘* snivelling and piping his 
eye,” walked off unmolested in female 
attire, while his sister remained to 
fill the situation of a British tar. It 
would be difficult to describe the rage 
and disappointment of the gang, on 
discovering how they had been duped; 
and crowds of persons went to see the 
heroine, who received to the amount 
of several pounds from the spectators, 
as the reward of her intrepidity and 
affection. She was sovn restored to 
her liberty by order of the magistrates. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

An attempt was lately made to mur- 
der Mr. Ash, net-brace manufacturer, 
in Poplar-place, Nottingham, by a 
pistol being discharged through the 
window of the room in which he used 
to sleep. Fortunately he had changed 
his bed-room, or he, together with 
Mrs. Ash would proBably have shared 
a melancholy fate, as six large squares 
of glass and part of the sash-frame 
were perforated by the contents of the 
pistol, which took a direction to the 
spot where the intended victim used 
to sleep. A day or two previous, Mr. 
Ash had given notice to his workmen 
of bis intention to abate their wages, 
which is supposed to have aroused 
against him the vengeance of some 
person likely to suffer in consequence 
of the step he was about taking 
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Suspicion was excited in his mind past eleven o'clock the procession 
against a person that had formerly began to move, from the chapel, in 
worked with him; who was taken up Warminster market-place, where the 
in consequence, and on searching bis miserable culprits had been from the 
house a pistol was found. Another time of their arrival. On reaching 
person has also been taken into cus- the place of execution, the clergy- 
tody, in consequence of having been man spent a considerable time in 
seen in company with the former a prayer with the criminals; the exe- 
short time after the rash act had been cutioner then proceeded to do his 
committed. duty: after they were tied up, a 
SUSSEX. handkerchief was given to Carpenter, 

On Friday, Feb. 5, as the Rev. Mr.. t° drop it as a signal for the cart to 
Gardener, of East-Dean, wasstanding be drawn from under them; the poor 


oe ‘hy-Head, looking W'e:ch, however, clung so to life, that 
. ~ nn cage sadhinnil = he delayed dropping it for nearly half 
5 ca ss an hour, begging earnestly for a few 
ground, as he thought, moving under “". Pre mongiag Fr h hed Z 
his feet, and upon looking down, dis- Muutes longer; at length he dropt it, 
covered a considerable opening both but, Tic Heys pn eee to “ey 
to the east and west, which greatly Vent he hei fre tac a an avit , 
alarmed him; he, however, instantly whereby he su deta | prven bes: Rohe 
quitted the spot whereon he was Whilst Ruddock, who jumped boldly 
standing, stepped over the chasm, and er the cart when pring was 
thus escaped the danger that threat- (C@¢ 9 a moment. ler hanging 
ened him; as a large portion af the the usual time, the bodies were cut 
cliff, 460 feet high, presently after- que and Br ag Infirmary, at 
wards gave way, and fell on the beach Tl ye eof ww Ps 
below, extending its ruins almost to bl ? Nth ogee ot Peon rve: 
low water mark. The fallen part, it DI€¢ 0D this occasion was immense ; 
has been since ascertained, was in the serps aivba artis Aagrisew yy) 
length 370 feet, and in breadth 84 feet; chosen, as it would readily have al- 
and the chalk and earth of which it lowe¢ an hundred thousand persons 
was composed, has been computed at io ~ it without Pee The ; bs! gal- 
305,088 cubic yards. ‘The earth moved ‘OWS '8 to remain. ne murderers 
very slow at first, but after sinking a made no confession of any importance, 
few feet, its motion became very subsequent to their conviction: indeed 
rapid, and the noise of its fall is sup- their first confession was so ample, 
osed to have been heard at East that itadmitted of but little addition: 
Bourne and East Dean.—A large they were to the last much exasperated 
quantity of spar, of a beautifully white against each other, each condemning 
shining colour, has been picked up the other for the disclosure of their 
from amongst the chalk, and preserved bloody decd. They were extremely 
for the cabinets of the curious. ignorant, with hardly an idea,of a 
future state ; but there is a hope that 


WILTSHIRE. they were penitent. 
Early on Monday morning, March YORKSHIRE. , 
15, Ruddock and Carpenter, the mur-' A letter recently received from 


derers of Mr. Webb and his servant, Mr. Jobn Shepherd, son of the late 
were removed from Salisbury goal to Mr. James Shepherd, of Hull, ship- 
Warminster, in a mourning coach, buiider, announced his arrival at 
attended by the usual escort of javelin Malta on the 9th January, in the brig 
men, &c. preparatory to their exee Wylum, of Newcastle, after having 
cution on the Down, close adjoining escaped from the prison of Longwy, 
to Warminster. The spot chosen for in France. It appears that on the 6th 
this purpose, was the point of an September last, on a dark and wet 
almost perpendicular hill, nearly 500 evening, Mr. S. a Mr. Burkitt, of 
feet above the town, looking down on Whitehaven, and another person, let 
Warminster church, in which Mr. themselves over the ramparts, a height 
Webb was buried, and nearly in view of 50 to 60 feét, by a rape provided for 
of the house. where the murderous the purpose, and travelling by night, 
deed was perpetrated. About half hid themselyes in the woods or fields 
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by day, being frequently without food 
for 48 hours, After travelling about 
350 miles, they fell in with three 
French soldiers, who demanded their 
passports; after attempting unsuc- 
cessfully to bribe these men, the third 
man ran off, on which the soldiers 
pursued after and took him; Mr. B. 
and Mr. S. succeeded in getting away, 
and hid themselves until night came 
on, when they pursued their journey, 
and in two days after reached Egra in 
Bohemia, whence they got passports 
for Prague, and subsequently pro- 
ceeded to the borders of the Adriatic. 
WALES. 

Monmouth.—The “war of ele- 
ments” which the storm on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 3, may justly be termed, 
will be long remembered here, from 
the awful sensations which it pro- 
duced in the minds of those who 
witnessed it. The oldest inhabitant 
cannot recollect its equal in terror, 
being.a combination of thunder, light- 
ning, wind, and rain! The guard, who 
accompanied the Welsh mail the 
whole way from Caermarthen to Mon- 
mouth (a distance of 90 miles), states, 
that the lightning, attended by wind 
and rain, raged for some time before 
the thunder was heard; and so ex- 
tremely vivid were the flashes, that 
twice the leaders came short round, 
and, but for the evenness of the road, 
the coach must each time have been 
overturned. The united violence of 
the storm began about half-past eleven. 
At the village of Llanspyddid, three 
miles from Brecon, and when they 
came upon the bridge over the Usk at 
that town, there were such tremendous 
peals of thunder, that the leaders 
again: became unruly, and were only 
prevented by the instant exertions of 
the guard from overturning the coach, 
He compares the falling of the rain 
to the discharge of a water-spout, and 
the effect of the lightning was such as 
to suspend his sight for some moments. 


Provincial Occurrences.—Bill of Mortality. 


{Marcx 


It will searcely be credited, that the 
storm accelerated the arrival of the 
coach at Monmouth almost two hours 
before its usual time; for the horses 
were so terrified nearly the whole 
way, that they could hardly he re. 
strained from going at full speed, 
SCOTLAND. 

Robbery.—A gang of highwaymen, 
five in number, supposed to be the 
same who lately infested the neigh. 
bourhood’ of Wigfon and Carlisle, 
made their appearance at the Can. 
diemas Fair of Dumfries, and betwixt 
seven and eight o'clock that evening, 
no less than nine different persons 
were attacked, seven of whom were 
unhorsed and robbed of their pocket- 
books, watches, &c. &c. betwixt the 
one and three mile stones on the Gal- 
loway road. The villains were well 
armed with bludgeons, pistols, &c, 
and all escaped, owing to the alarm 
not being given in town till next 
morning. Several of the people 
attacked are much hurt, and so far as 
we have heard, the cash taken amounts 
to upwards of 100]. besides bills, &c, 

A short time since, a young man 
who was accused of murdering his 
father at Carnwath, was let out of 
Lanark prison, there not being suffi- 
cient evidence against him. It ap- 
peared that shortly after he had gone 
home intoxicated, his sister ran out of 
the house, calling for assistance, and 
crying that her brother was murdering 
her father. Wher the persons she 
had applied to entered the house, they 
found the old man if'a paroxysm of 
rage, armed with a pokerand reproach- 
ing the son. In this violent fit of 
avger he continued about 25 minutes, 
and. then suddenly expired.. Two 
surgeons afterwards examined the 
body , and saw no marks of violence.— 
It did 


not appear that the son had © 


done more than force his father down 
upon a chair, 


I 


BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. 28, to MARCH 95, 1818. 


CHRISTENED, 
Males 833 Males 807 
Females 237 ¢ 1670 | Females 741 t — 


Whereof have died under two years old 445 


BURIED. 


Peck Loaf, 65.2. 6s.3d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb 


60 and 70 171 
70 and 80 138 
80 and 90 - 63 
90 andlo@ 9 


2and 5- 
5 and 10 - 
10 and 20 - 
20 and 30 - 
30 and 40 - 
40 and 50 - 
50 and 6¢ - 


Between 
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1613.) 203 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Mar. 20, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye |Barley Wheat| Rye |Barley; s. d.- 
s. * s. @.j s. 8. s. djs. d.jQats. 

Middsx. |132 67 3 \E oe {127 68. 0150 
Surrey {129 68 4 122 67 4/48 
Hertford}119 69 &@ S .j121 63 46 
Bedford |118 63 10 Suffolk ......{121 66 4/49 
Huntin. |119 67 Cambridge ....}117 66 37 
Northa. |123 67 Norfolk 119 66 2148 
Rutland {124 75 Lincoln ......}115 63 41 
Leicest. |121 $113 60 41 
Notting. |122 110 62 7/46 
Derby 117 Northumberlan.|103 60 1146 
Stafford |128 Cumberland ..j117 62 6}43 
Salop {130 Westmorland . .|124 67 246 
Herefor.|124 Lancaster ....1|128 65 3/46 
Wor’st. |133° Chester 121 24 
Warwic.|136 cccoceesfla4 84 
Wilts 117 {132 82 
Berks {131 
Oxford {128 
Bucks 4132 
Brecon }115 
Montgo. }121 
Radnor. }122 
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.|120 
.{120 
{113 
-}103 
. {116 
122 
ay «+f 130 
126 
Average of England and Wales. woe of T28 
Wheat 122s. 8d.; Rye 84s. 3d.; Barley 7OD oo ccvceefl 26 
68s. 2d.; Oats 44s. Gd.; Beans 118 
85s. 5d.; Pease 87s. 9d.; Oatmeal . -- {121 
47s. id. é 125 


| 62 
68 
58 
57 
64 
68 
73 
70 
74 
68 
64 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


"+ March 28, 1813. 
. ‘a DOCKS. INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
ommercial, 122. per share : = 
East-India, 102/. per cent. Pg f . pron : 
London, 1014. ditto Globe. 105! ditto 
West-India, 1461. ditto Hope, 21 Qs ditto 
CANALS. : : 
Elsmere Canal, 64/. per share gg oe ag 
Grantham, 1071. ditto eens 
Grand Junction, 2201. ditto BRIDGES. 
Grand Surry, 102/. ditto. Strand Bridge, 43/. per share disc. 
Grand Union, 25/. per share disc. Vauxhall, 52/. ditto. 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. per share 
Leicester Union, 1G0/. ditto SUNDRIES 
Regent’s, 6/. per share disc. Commercial Road, 102/. pershare. 
Wilts and Berks, 187. per Share Great Dover Street, 30/. per share disc. 
WATER-WORKS. London Institution, 45. per share 
East London, 63/. pershare - Russell, 18/. ditto. 
fKent, 554. ditto Surrey, 141, ditto. 
West Middlesex, 387. ditto 


L. Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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